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Perhaps no town in Utah has a more interesting history than 
Orderville, Kane County. Its very name challenges our attention. 
It was here in a remote region, over half a century ago, that an impov- 
erished people solved in a unique way the age old problem of providing 
food, shelter and clothing for the group, and attained a degree of cul- 
ture second in southern Utah only to that at St. George. Long Valley, 
in which Orderville is located, is in the extreme southern part of the 
state, between Bryce and Zion Canyon National Parks. U.S. Route 
No. 89 runs through this narrow valley which by the first settlers was 
called Berry Canyon. 

We are not sure who were the first whites to visit this region. 
The first authentic account of exploration is given by John D. Lee. 
In 1852, Lee with John C. L. Smith, John Steele, John Dart, Solomon 
Chamberlain, Priddy Meeks and F. F. Whitney entered Sevier Valley 


*Mr. Pendleton, (for many years connected with the Salt Lake City Public School 
System) is the son of Dr. Calvin Crane Pendleton, distinguished pioneer physician of 
Iron County, whose practice from 1852 until his death April 21, 1873, was drawn from 
southwestern Utah generally. His mother was Mary Coombs Pendleton, a pioneer of 1860. 

Mark A. Pendleton, the author of this article, was born at Parowan in 1868, and spent 
his early years in southwestern Utah. Thus, he says, he has always maintained a keen 
interest in the development and history of that region, more especially Utah’s Dixie. Among 
his more important writings are ‘Memories of Silver Reef’? in the Utah Historical 
Quarterly for October, 1930. “In my boyhood, I often heard the United Order discussed”’, 
he writes. ‘Many of the comments and opinions expressed were unfavorable. I have talked 
with many others who lived in the Order, and have gained much from them, such as 
J. E. Heppler, who lived in the Order at Glenwood, and praised the system there as 
highly successful. The L. D._S. Librarian, Alvin F. Smith, kindly permitted me to 
consult the Orderville Ward Records. My nephew, Warren Pendleton of Parowan, 
married in Orderville, a Miss Esplin, daughter of Henry W. Esplin, leader of the United 
Order of Orderville.”’ ; : 

~ “As a public school teacher, my nephew had directed the preparation of two or three 
valuable theses on the United Order. These papers, prepared in Orderville by Orderville 
students, were placed at my disposal. Henry Chamberlain, and wife, Henry Jolley and 
wife, Henry W. Esplin, former president of the Order, still living at Orderville, past his 
85th year, and others, have talked freely and interestingly, furnishing many details for this 

Tr. 
eee eThe L. D. S. Church Historian, Joseph Fielding Smith, also graciously allowed me 
to make free use of the very excellent manuscript, “History of Orderville”’, written by 
Francis L. Porter. All these and other sources of information are duly credited in the 
text, but I wish again to acknowledge my indebtedness to them, for many courtesies, and 
much valuable information. If this paper proves interesting to readers of the Utah Historical 
Quarterly, I shall be content.” _ ; i ; : 

The Editor regrets the necessity for deleting portions of Mr. Pendleton’s manuscript, 
to avoid duplication in Mrs. Seegmiller’s article which follows. In fact, changes were 
made in Mrs. Seegmiller’s paper to avoid duplicating part of Mr. Pendleton’s work. 
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farther north, by way of Little Creek Canyon and Bear Canyon from 
the west, followed southward over the Divide and passed through 
Long Valley. They returned to Cedar City via the Virgin River 
Valley and Ash Creek Canyon, having traveled three hundred and 
thirty-six miles.* 

Henry B. M. Jolley visited Long Valley in the spring of 1864 at 
the time John Berry and others were founding the settlement at Berry- 
ville (Glendale). Priddy Meeks was the first settler in the lower end 
of Long Valley. He arrived with his family in the fall of 1864 and 
built a dugout immediately below the present Mt. Carmel.* 

In February 1865, M. J. Jolley arrived in the Valley with his 
family, and a considerable quantity of livestock. He built the first 
log house at Winsor, (the present Mt. Carmel) made the first ditch, did 
the first plowing and planted the first orchard. Later Silas Hoyt also 
built a log house; other families at first lived in dugouts.° 

The Navajo Indians made war on the Long Valley settlements 
in 1865. The first knowledge that these Indians were in the vicinity 
was received when Henry Clark came dashing into Winsor on a 
black horse with an arrow in its rump. Clark was riding bare-back, 
guiding the horse with a rope. He had ventured out to get two black 
horses belonging to Joseph Smith, and had been surprised by the 
Indians, barely escaping death. 

For mutual protection the settlers at Winsor thereupon moved 
to Berryville (Glendale) where a stockade was built. Here they spent 
the winter of 1865-66. They were without flour or wheat but ground 
corn with acorn cracker. The Navajo Indians continued their depre- 
dations, driving off cattle. April 2, 1866, Joseph Berry, Robert Berry 
and his wife Isabella were massacred at Short Creek, Arizona when 
on their way from Spanish Fork to Berryville.* 

Erastus Snow sent ten militia men in May from St. George under 
Captain John Pierce and ten militia men from Cedar City under Cap- 
tain John M. Higbee to protect the settlers, or if the situation was 
desperate, to conduct them out of the valley. As depredations con- 
tinued, the settlers decided to leave, and through the friendly Pahutes 
induced the Navajo chief to enter the Valley for a parley. Augustus P. 
Hardy, one of the militia men from St. George, who spoke the Navajo 
language fluently, held a pow-wow with the Navajo chief in a dugout 
and the chief agreed to let the settlers go in peace if they would give 
their loose stock to the Indians. 

While the pow-wow was taking place a dramatic scene occured :— 
Henry Clark, learning that a Navajo Indian was in the settlement, lost 


control of himself and swore that he would kill the Indian. It was 


necessary to disarm Clark and to bind him to the wheel of a wagon. 


Now, all was excitement. The oxen were hitched to the wagons — 


in which scant provisions and bedding were placed. The women and 


8Figures refer to bibliography at end of article, 
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children were Carried in the wagons but some of the men had to walk. 
Mounted militia men protected the caravan on either side. 


The Navajo Indians were much displeased that their chief had 
promised to let the settlers go in peace. By whooping, jeering and 
throwing sand into the oxen’s eyes, they endeavored to provoke the 
settlers to some rash act so that they would have an excuse to massacre 
the whites and take their stock. 


But the caravan went on, the oxen lurching along over sand wastes 
and table-lands, through ravines and canyons. M. J. Jolley was the 
only one driving a mule team and had some difficulty in slowing the 
mules down. Late at night camp was made. Early next day, these 
sorely tried pioneers arrived at Cane Beds, west of Kanab. ‘A child 
was run over and killed, and a baby was born on that harrowing 
journey. This exodus occurred about the middle of June, 1866. 

From Kanab, the refugees went to various settlements in Southern 
Utah, by way of Short Creek, Arizona. A few of them later returned 
to Long Valley to participate in the resettlement of 1871. Of special 
interest was the return of Henry B. M. Jolley, whose opposition to 
the United Order at Mt. Carmel resulted in the founding of Order- 
ville. 

Brigham Young in his far-flung scheme for establishing Zion, had 
sent missionaries to the Indians on the Muddy River in Southern 
Nevada. At this point grain and provisions were cached and the Muddy 
became a stopping place for emigrants, and for freighters who were 
taking Utah products to California and returning with “store goods”. 
The Muddy was then a noted watering place in spite of its name. 

It was in 1865 that Brigham Young had called some of his faith- 
ful followers to settle in that far off place in the desert. These men 
and women have well been called the shock troops of Zion. The 
Muddy in 1865 was within the confines of Utah, but a large slice of 
Utah was added to Nevada in 1867. Nevada then laid claim to the 
Muddy, but the settlers had paid taxes to Utah. A survey, completed 
in 1870, definitely revealed that the Muddy region was in Nevada. 

As peace had been restored in southern Utah between the Navajo 
ndians and the whites, Brigham Young counseled the Saints on the 
Muddy to re-settle Long Valley. Guided by John R. Young, these 
lesert-tested men, women and children to the number of about 300 
roceeded to Long Valley, arriving about March Ist, 1871, taking 
ossession of the abandoned cabins and dugouts at Winsor and Berry- 
ille, and re-naming the towns respectively Mt. Carmel and Glendale. 
hese weary pilgrims from the desert must have rejoiced and offered 
hanks to. Heaven when they beheld the verdant hills and pine clad 
ountains of Long Valley where they were destined to make interest- 
ng history. ; 

In the winter of 1873-74, at St. George, Brigham Young, Orson 
ratt and other L. D. S. Church leaders perfected a religious-economic 
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order that was called, “The United Order of Zion.” This was Brig- 
ham Young’s plan of overcoming the depression following the panic 
of 1873. The principles of this order were proclaimed by Orson Pratt 
at the April conference, 1874. 

Brigham Young, on his way to Salt Lake City from St. George, 
organized the people in the various settlements into the United Order. 
Said he: “Our object is to labor for the benefit of the whole; to re- 
trench in our expenditures, to be prudent and economical, to study well 
the necessities of the community and to pass by its many useless wants, 
to study to secure life, health, wealth and union.” 

At an adjourned conference, May 9th, 1874, a general organiza- 
tion was effected by the Church leaders. All things were to be held 
in common except the houses andthe lots on which houses were located. 
Farming, stock-raising and industries were to be operated for the good 
of all. Units of the Order were organized in most of the settlements. 
While many of the people were opposed to the plan, the new settlers 
at Mt. Carmel responded cheerfully. On March 20th, 1874, John R. 
Young organized a branch of the Order at Mt. Carmel with one 
hundred nine members with the following officers: Israel Hoyt, 
president ; Samuel Claridge, and Thomas Chamberlain, vice-presidents, 
William Heaton, secretary and Henry B. M. Jolley, treasurer. 

Strife early developed in the Order, for Henry B. M. Jolley and 
his strong, numerous family and relatives became dissatisfied. In 
September, Brigham Young sent Howard Orson Spencer of Salt Lake: 
City to Mt. Carmel to compose differences, Spencer had been or-- 
dained a bishop by George A. Smith, to preside over Long Valley, , 
succeeding James Leithead. As the Jolleyites were implacable in their ° 
opposition, to avoid strife and contention, the new bishop advised the: 
faithful members of the Order to move up the valley two and a half 
miles, and to establish there a new town where all residents would | 
be of one mind. A survey was made and a title to the land was secured | 
to the Order.* 

Lumber having been sawed at a mill nearby, Bateman H. Wil-- 
liams, Howard O. Spencer, and Isaiah Bowers and their families were: 
called to build houses for themselves and those who were to follow, | 
thus becoming the first settlers at Orderville. 

Orderville was ideally located for a venture in a new social order.. 
It was remote from the large centers of population where there was: 
wealth, and the capitalistic system was in vogue. While the tillable land! 
was limited, it was fertile, and the range for cattle, sheep and horses: 
was extensive. Nutritious grasses grew on the slopes and ravines on| 
which the stock became fat in summer ; the vast desert in nearby north-- 
ern Arizona afforded excellent winter pasturage. There was an abund-: 
ant supply of timber for lumber and fuel. Pitch pine was converted| 
into tar. Deposits of coal and fuller’s earth were nearby. All these! 


natural advantages were free. The Virgin River furnished water for: 
irrigation and power. ) 
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The first town survey was of a block 30 rods square, in the center 
of which a dining room 25 feet by 40 feet was erected of lumber. 
Adjoining it to the north was the kitchen. Back of the kitchen was a 
large brick oven, partly underground, called the bakery. East, north 
and west of these buildings, the shanty dwellings were built in rows, 
in sections of eight, the high sides facing outward. The sections were 
connected by high board fences. The south side was inclosed by fence 
and gate. In front of the dwellings were broad plank sidewalks by 
which maple and boxelder trees, tamarisk and flowers were planted. 

From a flagstaff in front of the dining hall, the Stars and Stripes 
waved on patriotic occasions. The place had the appearance of a mili- 
tary establishment ; in fact, was often called “The Fort.”” The martial 
band and blowing the bugle—reveille at 5:00 a. m., mess calls at 7:00 
a. m., 12:00 m. and 6:00 p. m., and curfew at 9:00 p. m., gave a 
military spirit to the community. 

East of the above described square, twenty acres of land was set 
aside for the vegetable garden and orchard. Three hundred and fifteen 
acres were cleared for farms. As the Order prospered, more dwelling 
shanties were built. A large two-story building, known as the Big 
House, was erected near the southeast corner of the square, where 
President Thomas Chamberlain and his five wives lived. Also, on this 
square, the Relief Society hall was built. Across the road, south of 
the square, were the blacksmith, carpenter and cabinet shops, and 
other industries. 

On the 14th day of July, 1875, the company was organized and 
incorporated under the name of ‘“‘Orderville United Order.” The 
Order annually elected a board of directors, nine in number, to whom 
was intrusted the general supervision of the labors and affairs of the 
Order. The officers of the Board consisted of a president, two vice- 
presidents, a secretary and a treasurer. The Board had the authority 
to appoint and to define the duties of minor officers; nevertheless, 
every transaction of importance was brought before a meeting of the 
Order for approval or disapproval, and it was established as a maxim 
among them that “all things shall be done by common consent.” 


To obtain membership in the Order, applicants were required to 
satisfactorily answer the following questions :-— 

1. What is your object in seeking to unite yourself with this Com- 
pany? Do you believe the Lord requires you to take this course ? 

2. Have you a family? If so, what is the number? Are they 
one with you without exception in the course you wish to take? What 
is your present situation in regard to food and clothing? Do you 
train your family in the fear of the Lord? Do they seem to practice 
your teaching and walk according to your example? 

3. Are you in debt, or is there any person or persons that claim 
to have any pretext for claim against you or yours? If so, what is the 
nature of the pretext or the amount of your indebtedness ? 
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4. Is there any incumbrance on any pieces of property which you 
have in your possession ? 

5. Are you willing for yourself and all you possess to be governed 
and controlled by the Board of Management, or any person or per- 
sons authorized for them to act? 

6. Do you think that you could come and make your permanent 
home with this company of people, and, if necessary, put up with all 
the inconveniences that older members had and have without murmur- 
ing or fault finding or become dissatisfied and wishing to withdraw 
from the company and thereby putting the company to unnecessary 
trouble and inconveniences ? 

7. Are you willing to practice economy in all the points and bear- 
ings, and try to content yourself although you may think that your 
trials are hard at times? 

8. Do you use tobacco, tea, or coffee, or indulge in drinking 
intoxicating drinks ? 

9. Are you in the habit of stealing or taking that which does 
not belong to you personally ? 

10. Are you in the habit of lying or backbiting, or slandering your 
brethren or sisters? 

11. Are you in the habit of swearing or using profane oaths or 
taking the name of the Lord in vain? 

12. Are you in the habit of using vulgar or obscene jests or 
conduct? 

13. Are you in the habit of quarreling? If so, will you cease 
from this? 

14. Are you in the habit of giving way to bad temper and abusing 
dumb animals? If so, will you cease from such conduct? 

15. Will you take a course when you find a brother or a sister 
out of temper to maintain the peace by saying nothing to aggravate, 
and silently walk away if he or she shall not cease? 

16. Are you willing to work the same as the rest of the company 
according to your strength and ability and for the same recompense 
as your peers? 

17. Are you willing to be subject to those who are placed over 
you and do as you are told cheerfully and not sullenly ? 

18, Are you willing to conform to the general rule of eating your 
food in company with the rest of your brothers and sisters? f 

19. Will you be diligent in trying to conform to the rules of good 
order in all things and not appropriate to your use or the use of the 
company any tool or implement of husbandry or any kind of produce 
without first obtaining the permission to do so from persons having 
charge of such tools, implements, produce or other property? 

20. Will you try to the best of your ability to maintain the peace 
and prosperity of this Order and as much as lies in your power, deal 
honestly, impartially and justly in all transactions you may be called 
upon to perform from time to time * 
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___ For leaders the wisest men and women were chosen. When pos- 
sible, workers were assigned to jobs for which they were qualified by 
training and experience. The Society as inaugurated at Orderville 
| was pure communism. “All members were required to deed their 
property both real and personal to the Order, thus all wealth became 
| common ; there were no rich and no poor—for all were equal. From 
that start onward no man could say, ‘This is mine.’ ” 
| Three men appraised all property turned into the Order. Shares 
| of stock in the Order were issued to the members to the value of their 
| properties. We have observed that there was a community kitchen 
and dining room. The land was held in common. 
| Strict accounts were kept under Thomas Chamberlain’s presi- 
dency. All the men were credited the same wage—$1.50 per day for 
skilled or common labor, whether old or young. The boys from eleven 
to seventeen were credited 75 cents per day. Women were credited 
75 cents per day. Girls from ten to thirteen received a daily wage 
of 25 cents, and those under ten 12% cents per day. The work day 
was long, for at 5:00 a. m. the community was awakened to the stern 
realities of life by the bugle call. 

Board for adults averaged about $50 per annum. The charge for 
clothing for a man was $17.50 per year ; for a woman $16.50. Children 
were charged one-half to three-fourths these rates.“ A span of horses 
was credited 75 cents and yoke of oxen 60 cents per day. Lumber was 
valued at $1.50 per hundred feet, milk at 15 cents per gallon, cheese at 
10 cents per pound, and wool at 15 cents per pound. 

At the beginning of the year a member who had accumulated a 
surplus signed a waiver as follows: 


“Orderville, Kane County, Utah, January 1, 1880 


“T accept the above account as correct, up to date, and for the 
sum of one dollar lawful money of the United States, to me in hand 
paid by Orderville United Order, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, do this day bargain, sell and transfer to said Orderville 
United Order, the sum of $100.00, the amount standing to my credit in 
the above account. This I do of my own free will and accord. In 
witness whereof I set my hand and seal.” Those who had overdrawn 
their accounts were released from their obligations.’ 

William M. Black was in charge of the dining room and kitchen. 
The women would take weekly turns working in the kitchen and 
waiting on tables. There were six waiters and five cooks. A man was 
always in the kitchen to help with the heavy work. Two elderly men 
made the bread. A sack of flour, of a hundred and fifty pounds, was 
mixed each day in a large V-shaped vat made of wood. The bread 
was baked in a large brick oven. These men also made the preserves 
and bottled the fruit. The meals were plain but wholesome. The 
principal meal was at noon. At the evening meal corn meal mush and 
milk, “Johnny cake” and butter were usually served. When Thomas 
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Robertson blew his bugle at 7, 12 and at 6 o’clock, “a numerous host 
went marching to the table.” 

The Ordervillians were good farmers; their fields were well 
fenced and thoroughly tilled. The twenty-acre garden and orchard, 
east of the communal buildings, received careful attention. Hot beds 
were in use to provide early vegetables. In a corner was a flower 
garden in which both cultivated and wild flowers were grown. There 
was also a grove of mulberry trees to provide food for silk worms. 
In the orchard were a few hives of honey bees. In this garden and 
orchard, the younger boys and girls worked off their surplus energy by 
weeding and hoeing the crops. 

To some extent the Ordervillians availed.themselves of Indian 
labor. The bucks, perhaps, did but little work, but it is of record 
that squaws “thrashed our beans and peas and washed our dirty 
clothes.” This was not cheap labor, however, for the Indians usually 
received far more than they earned. The claim that the deer were the 
Indian’s cattle was respected. When the whites killed deer, the 
Indians were compensated. 

Ten per cent of the income of the Order was paid as tithing to 
the Church. The Order also furnished tar and lumber to help build 
the Temple at St. George, and sent skilled artisans and laborers to work 
on the Manti Temple. Missionaries were sent to the States, to the 
British Isles and to Europe. Elders Samuel Claridge and John R. 
Young, were the first missionaries called to England, May 5th, 1877. 
Some members were regular in attendance at semi-annual conferences 
at Salt Lake City. Home missionaries preached stirring messages to 
their brethren in the near-by settlements. 

Howard O. Spencer was chosen president of the Order. He had 
selected the new townsite and had put all his means into the Order. 
He was a good, fearless man, beloved by all, but he may have lacked 
business ability. Knowing his limitations, he willingly surrendered his 
position to Thomas Chamberlain who was chosen president June 4th, 
1876. Henry W. Esplin was chosen first vice-president, Heber Ayers, 
second vice-president and Edward M. Webb, secretary and treasurer. 
Six foremen made monthly reports to the Board. Under this leader- 
ship the Order prospered. 

It is generally conceded that to Thomas Chamberlain is due much 
of the success of the United Order. In him the zeal to establish a 
new social order burned brightly. Men and women in whom glowed 
the same spirit, gladly followed his leadership. They delighted to 
honor him. He was also bishop of the Orderville ward. He had 
abounding energy, and executive ability of a high order. He was 
honest, handsome and of a kindly disposition. 

_ There were families here and there in Utah territory who desired 
to live in the United Order. These sold their homes and with their 
few possessions trekked to Orderville. Brigham Young sent emigrants 
from the British Isles and Scandinavia there, and “called” skilled work- 
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men to establish the Orderville industries. More shanty dwellings 
were built and furnished with homemade furniture; more tables and 
benches were placed in the dining room, as the population increased. 
At the first meal served in the community dining room July 24, 
1875 there were fifteen families present, less than a hundred souls; in 
1877 the colony numbered 370; in 1882, the population had increased 
to 602, of which number 259 were children under eight years of age.‘ 


In 1876, the community was on flour rations, but after that year 
the staples of life were ample, and in a few years Orderville was the 
most self-contained town in Utah, with a surplus of wool, livestock and 
manufactured goods to sell and exchange. A saw mill was the first 
purchase. The flour mill at Glendale was bought for $3,000. A fine 
grade of leather was made at the tannery and fabricated into boots, 
shoes, harness and saddles. At the cabinet shop, not only furniture, 
but spinning wheels were made. At the bucket shop, tubs, buckets, 
barrels and firkins were manufactured. The making of shingles was 
another industry. At a ranch, eleven miles north from Orderville, 
cheese and butter were produced ; molasses was made in large quantities 
at Moccasin Springs (Arizona) ; and early fruits and vegetables were 
grown on a farm at Leeds (Washington County). 

At first, solving the clothing problem taxed the women to the 
limit. Wool had to be scoured, carded into rolls, spun into yarn, and 
woven into cloth. Horses were traded to the Navajo Indians for 
blankets and cloth and buckskin was obtained from the local redmen. 

In 1876, shares of capital stock in the Rio Virgin Manufacturing 
Company at Washington (Washington County), were purchased, on 
which dividends in products of the mill were paid; and, at this mill, 
wool was exchanged for cloth and woolen and cotton goods. A mile 
south of Washington, a thirty acre farm was purchased, and a com- 
munity called Enterprise was established. Here, a cotton gin, spinning 
wheels and looms were installed to convert cotton into cloth. In 1881- 
1883, a woolen factory at a cost of $8,500 was built two miles above 
Glendale, but for lack of skilled labor, and because the Order was 
disintegrating, this venture failed.* 

The leaders of the Order early recognized the opportunities the 
country afforded for stock and sheep raising, and lost no time in con- 
trolling the range by acquiring possession of the watering places in 
southern Utah and northern Arizona. These ranches included House 
Rock, Jacobs Pools, Cane Springs, Castle, Elk, and a hundred and 
fifty acres on the Pahreah river. Many watering places were also 
controlled on the Kaibab Mountain. In 1875, the Order owned a 
small band of sheep and fifty cows. By “taking sheep on shares,” 
agreeing to give the owners yearly a pound and a half of wool, and 
further agreeing to double the herds in four years, we find the Order 
in 1881, paying taxes on 5,000 head of sheep. The cattle had increased 
ten-fold. 
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The following transaction shows that the leaders of the Order 
were good traders and knew how to consolidate the properties of the 
company. The Glendale flour mill was purchased for $3,000 as fol- 
lows: stock in Kanab mill, $1,200; land in Kanab field, $600; one city 
lot in Kanab $500; with promises to pay: $450 in trade and $250 in 
cash." 

In regard to public education, the district school was not above 
the average. For about three months in the year the younger children, 
above five years of age, were in school. The older children worked the 
year round, receiving, however, some instruction in church organiza- 
tions. The work required of the children may not have been to their 
physical harm, but the record forces the conclusion that they did not 
always receive a square deal ;—that they may have been exploited to 
build up material resources. 

Until the Relief Society Hall was built, all religious and social 
activities centered at the dining room. Many an eloquent sermon was 
preached and many a fervent prayer was offered there. The young 
men took part in the services, early acquiring training in leadership. 
Dances opened and closed with prayer were given there. Two Jolley 
boys with fiddles furnished the music; the tables were removed and 
the benches were placed against the walls. The girls sat on the 
benches and the young men crowded about the door. Parents attended 
the dances to “trip the light fantastic” with their children. With the 
announcement, “Take your partners for a quadrille,” the fun began. 
The hilarity was often increased by a molasses candy pulling. Songs 
and recitations gave added interest. 


In the Sunday School, Brother Harmon, who had a tuning fork, 
led the singing. A favorite song of the boys was:— 


“The world has need of willing men 
Who wear the worker’s seal; 
Come, help the good work move along, 

Put your shoulder to the wheel. 


Put your shoulder to the wheel, push along, 
Do your duty with a heart full of song; 
We all have work, let no one shirk, 
Put your shoulder to the wheel. 


The Church has need of helping hands, 
And hearts that know and feel; 

The work to do is here for you— 
Put your shoulder to the wheel. 


Then don’t stand idly looking on 
The fight with sin is real; 
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It will be long, but must go on, 
Put your shoulder to the wheel. 


Then work and watch, and fight and pray, 
With all thy might and zeal; 

Push every worthy work along, 
Put your shoulder to the wheel.” 


When times became prosperous, the Relief Society Hall was built, 
and it was used as a meeting house, school house and dance hall. 
An organ was purchased and an orchestra was organized. The martial 
band was the best equipped and trained band in southern Utah. It 
was the pride of the Order and the envy of its neighbors. The 24th 
day of July and Christmas were the notable holidays. They were 
always observed. 

The weeks before Christmas were unusually busy ones, for useful 
toys were being made in the cabinet shop; the women were making 
overcoats with collars of wolf and coyote skins. Mufflers, mittens 
and wristlets were being knit, and caps were fabricated from cloth 
and furs. 

For parties, there was an abundant supply of molasses and honey 
for candy making. Pinenuts, purchased from the Indians, were a 
welcome addition to refreshments. Saturdays were half holidays for 
the boys and girls. No unnecessary work was done on the Sabbath; 
although quiet games were not denied the children on that day. After 
meeting was over at 4:00 o’clock p. m., the boys and girls made merry 
strolling in the grassy glades and shady groves. On summer evenings, 
the families would often gather in front of their dwellings. To the 
accompaniment of the violin, accordion, banjo and guitar, they would 
sing popular and religious songs. In this region, Mormon converts 
from Great Britain, Ireland and Denmark, sang the songs of their 
native lands. 

In 1879, a Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association and a 
Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Association were organized. The 
Young Men issued a paper called, “The Honey Bee.” In the first 
issue we find this announcement :—‘“The Honey Bee is a written 
journal published every alternate Saturday evening, in the interest 
of the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association of Orderville, 
and is devoted to the increase of intelligence, of doing of good, and 
the up-building of Zion in these the last days. Like the Gospel it is 
without money and without price.” The Young Ladies issued a paper 
called “Our Interest.” Every alternate Saturday these organizations 
met conjointly at which time a program of songs and recitations was 
given. A special feature was the reading of the “Mutual Stal, ond 
journal of essays, poems, etc. and of current events. These three 
papers were hand written on foolscap, the sheets sewed together. 
In the winter plays were given. 
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Phil Robinson, an English journalist who visited Orderville in 
1882, observed that the men were stalwart and healthy, that many of 
the women had refined faces and that the children were chubby and 
healthy. He attended a meeting arid noted that the singing was good. 
He writes in “Sinners and Saints” that the “scene was as curlous as 
anything I have ever witnessed in any part of the world. The audience 
was almost equally composed of men and women, the latter wearing, 
most of them, their cloth sun-bonnets and bringing with them the 
babies they were nursing. Throughout the proceedings the babies 
were being contentedly handed from mother to neighbor and back 
from neighbor to mother. Others were being tossed up and down 
with that jerky perpendicular motion which seems so soothing to the 
very young, but which reminded me of the popping up and down 
of the hammers when the lid of a piano is lifted up during a perform- 
ance; and the apparent indifference of the men struck me as very 
curious—for I came from a country where one baby will plunge a 
whole church congregation into profanity, and where it is generally 
supposed that two crying together would empty heaven.” 


Dr. Priddy Meeks joined the Order two years after it was organ- 
ized. One writer recalls that “he gave relief with roots and cayenne 
pepper!” Small quantities of brandy and common drugs were kept at 
the commissary, but were sparingly used. The main reliance was placed 
on teas made from herbs, the application of hot and cold packs and 
mustard plasters. In the spring, sulphur mixed with molasses, was 
given in generous doses to purify the blood, much to the disgust of 
the children, who also were said to have been required to wear a bag of 
asafetida suspended about their necks to ward off disease. 


The elders were often called in to anoint with consecrated olive oil, 
and to lay their hands on the heads of the sick and pray for their 
recovery. Their faith, and the healing art as practiced by Dr. Priddy 
Meeks, as a rule, effected recovery. The trained midwives were im- 
portant personages. Ann Rice was forewoman of the midwife depart- 
ment. Her assistants were Mercy Harmon, Priscilla Porter, Miranda 
Black, and Harriet Bowers.‘ 


The Odervillians lived hygienically ; their food was wholesome; 
they did not worry about losing their jobs; they were always busy; 
hence, there was not much sickness among them. One dear lady 
over eighty years young, said to me :—“My, we did work, but, Oh! we 
were happy.” Here was an ideal situation—industry with cheerful- 
ness. They had a purpose in life: to establish a better social order 


here on earth and to secure for themselves a high degree of exaltation 
in the spirit world. 


The span of life among the persons who were in the Order was 
exceptionally long. Many lived beyond the Biblical span of “three 


score years and ten.”. In 1934, a dozen were living who were beyond 
four score years, all mentally alert and some “quite spry.” If Doctor 
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Meeks “took his own medicine,” his hale old age commends his 
remedies. Dr. Meeks died at Orderville in his eighty-ninth year; his 
widow died at Kanab in 1933, at the great age of ninety-three years. 
She was survived by six children, thirty-one grand-children, sixty-two 
great grandchildren and seventeen great-great-grandchildren. 

John C. White the gardener, was an expert at his work. He 
loved growing things. It was related that he said:—‘‘When I go out 
into the potato patch in the evening, I hear the potatoes saying one to 
the other, ‘Lay over, boys, lay over.’”” Anyone who was ill had the 
privilege of getting extra vegetables. But the boys were dissatisfied 
because they were not given as many melons as they wanted, and 
sometimes raided the melon patch. The gardener called for a night 
guard, and a Brother Porter was given the job. Porter spoke to the 
leader of the boys about as follows:—‘By raiding the patch you 
destroy more melons than you eat. When it is dusk, I will pick some 
ripe melons and place them outside the fence. Eat your fill, but stay 
out of the melon patch.” The scheme worked, and Brother Porter 
lost but little sleep.* 

It is related that a certain young man felt the need of a new pair 
of trousers. As he gained in stature, the pants he wore seemed to 
shrink, but as there were no holes in them, and no patches, his appli- 
cation for a new pair was denied. But where “there is a will there 
is a way.” There was a big crop of lambs that spring. When the 
lambs’ tails were docked, the young brother surreptitiously gathered 
them and sheared off the wool which he stored in sacks. When he was 
assigned to take a load of wool to Nephi, he secretly took the lambs’ 
tail wool with his load and exchanged it for a pair of store pants. On 
his return, he wore his new pants to the next dance. His entrance 
caused a sensation. The story is that one young lady rushed to him, 
embraced and kissed him. The president of the Order demanded an 
explanation, and when it was truthfully given, he said: ‘According 
to your own story these pants belong to the Order. You are requested 
to appear before the Board of Management tomorrow evening at 
half past eight, and to bring the store pants with you.” The young 
brother was commended for his enterprise. He was told that all 
pants must be made of cloth of the same quality ; that the store pants 
would be unseamed and used as a pattern for all pants made in the 
future, and that he should have the first pair. 

The tailoring department was soon swamped with orders for 
pants. The elders of the Order protested. The boys went to work, 
as usual, but loafed on the job. It was noticed that the everlasting 
pants worn by the boys were getting thin in spots, and even some holes 
had developed. These boys were often on their knees when at prayer, 
or when weeding in the garden, but not much time was spent sitting 
down. Why was this unusual wear on the seat of the pants? When 
the elders saw the boys going in groups to the shed where the grind- 
stone was housed, they became suspicious and investigated. Yes, the 
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boys were wearing out their pants on the grindstone. _ The elders 
protested and then capitulated. A load of wool was dispatched to 
Washington Mills to trade for cloth. The tailor shop was a busy place. 
The boys were hard at work. The pants rebellion was over ! 


“Dear Sister Harmon was a sight 
With her little Gents and Ladies; 
She taught them how to be polite 
Then filled their plates with gravies!” 


Nevertheless many of the mothers objected to having their chil- 
dren disciplined by Sister Harmon; and not all the youngsters took 
freely to her arbitrary rules of conduct. Thus resentment was reg- 
istered in more than one youthful breast; and it is related that when 
Sister Harmon was stricken with paralysis the children were greatly 
awed, lest an Unseen Power had answered some secret prayer. 

Old residents of Orderville say that Elizabeth Claridge, daughter 
of Samuel Claridge, wept when the family departed from St. Thomas. 
Her father, to comfort her, said: “If you murmur not and trust God, 
some day you shall have all that your heart desires. I promise this in 
the name of Israel’s God.” At Orderville, Elizabeth helped her mother 
make straw hats, peeled potatoes, served at the table, sang in the choir, 
and three months of the year, went to school. 

Later when at Nephi, she met and married Alfred W. McCune, a 
young and energetic Britisher from India, she may have thought that 
her father’s prediction had come true. Young McCune had little of 
this world’s goods when he wed Lizzie Claridge, but he was a born 
financier and accumulated property and money rapidly. When he 
entered the mining game and became a multi-millionaire his wife spent 
thousands of dollars in charity and in advancing the interests of her 
church. In his declining years, McCune deeded his beautiful Salt 
Lake City residence to the L. D. S. Church, and it now houses the 
McCune School of Music and Art—named in honor of his wife, who, 
as a girl, did her bit to establish Zion at Orderville. 

The classic transaction in which Manhattan Island was reputed 
to have been sold for trinkets valued at $24, is rivalled by a deal with 
an Indian Chief at Orderville. The records there show that for a rifle 
and some ammunition, Chief Quarats granted to the Order the perpet- 
ual right to graze its cattle on Buckskin (Kaibab) Mountain. 

That a strict accounting was required of all labor performed is 
shown by the following incident: Henry W. Esplin and wife were 
sent to Leeds to take care of the fruit farm there which was owned 
by the Order. Mrs. Esplin took advantage of the opportunity to wash 
and iron clothes for Silver Reef miners. The money she received 
was spent on her children. When the Esplins returned to Orderville, 
complaint was made to Bishop Chamberlain that Mrs. Esplin had spent 
money that should have been turned into the treasury of the Order; 


.* 
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but as she had always been a faithful worker, she was forgiven and 
told to “Go (to work) and sin no more.” 

The question is often asked, why did this prosperous Order dis- 
solve? There are many reasons. By 1882, all southern Utah was 
feeling the urge of better times. The mines at Silver Reef were 


_ producing silver to the value of millions of dollars. Not only Order- 
_ villians, but settlers at Kanab, Mt. Carmel and Glendale were finding 


a ready market for their surplus produce and live stock. At one time 
the people at Orderville were better clothed than their neighbors, but 
now the people at the other towns had money to buy “store goods”, 
and, hence, were smartly dressed and became the envy of the younger 
generation at Orderville. Young men and women of the Order who 
had been sent to the Brigham Young Academy at Provo returned in 
fine raiment and soft shoes. The Orderville straw hats had become 
a joke. 

Fathers and mothers were saying: ‘“The Order is all right for us. 
We are comfortably housed; our clothes are coarse but protect us 
well, our food is plain, but nourishing. Here we have fellowship. But 
what of the future of our children? They have no stock in the Order. 
It is true that they are educated as well as our neighbors’ children, and 
are as well clothed and as well fed and have employment. When they 
marry, the Order builds and furnishes more shanty dwellings. But 
they own nothing. Other young people are going out into the world 
and establishing themselves on their own farms and ranches.” 

Phil Robinson sensed the dissatisfaction that was brewing, and 
commented as follows: “At Orderville, the young men already are 
complaining of a system which does not let them see the fruits of their 
work. Their fathers’ enthusiasm brought them there as children— 
seven years later they are grown up into independent minded young 
men. They have not had experience of family anxieties yet, all they 
know is that beyond Orderville, there are larger spheres of work and 
more brilliant opportunities for both hand and head.” 

Brigham Young had done much to encourage and aid the brethren 
at Orderville. He had visited them in 1876, given them excellent ad- 
vice and blessed them in their labors. Writing to the president of the 
Order, from St. George, January 17th, 1877, he had urged that strict 
accounts be kept and rates per day’s wages be fixed and agreed to in 
writing. “A little girl,” he suggested, “Can take account of the time 
and enter each day’s credit under the respective names of the workers. 
This record can be taken, say every evening about supper or prayer 
time.” More of his instructions were :—‘‘Credit a man for what he 
does. It is a true principle that every person shall be rewarded for 
the labor he performs, that is, he shall be credited for all the good 
he does, but the fruits of his labors must be added to the general fund 
of the United Order.’” 

But Apostle Erastus Snow visited Orderville April 20th, 1877, 
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and in a sermon made these remarks :—“I have been exercised much 
in regard to the method adopted at Orderville. I do not think the 
Lord is particular how we make the garments with which we are 
clothed, or as to the manner in which we prepare our food. Neither 
do I think the Lord cares much about whether we sit down to one or 
more tables.’” 

Thomas Robertson in a letter to Reddick Allred, dated August 
18th, 1883, has this to say of the Order: ‘True we have made radical 
changes at Orderville as alluded to by Sister Hoyt. You are aware 
that we formerly credited the men alike for their labors whether old 
or young, able bodied or infirm, mechanics or common laborers, all 
receiving equal credits, and at the end of each year those whose debts 
exceeded their credits because of larger families, sickness, or otherwise, 
their accounts were cancelled, and those whose credits exceeded their 
debts, turned their surplus over to the company; thus at the com- 
mencement of each year, we were all on an equal footing again. This 
was President Taylor’s suggestion, and we followed it out. Now by 
studying the above system you will readily perceive that it would make 
all honest and faithful men equally interested in every department, 
because no one was accounting anything above another. 

“Accumulating wealth was not our object, that was furthest from 
our minds; our aim was to establish a principle of equality—as near 
as our fallen natures would admit of, striving always to grade upwards 
to the mark. We found it necessary to make changes from time to 
time as our experience in living together with united interests brought 
us in contact with difficulties that people in other circumstances knew 
but little or nothing about, consequently new developments had to be 
met with new arrangements, and occasionally one would become dis- 
satisfied and leave, and in such cases we invariably paid them their 
capital invested and their accumulations for that year up to the time 
they quit work for the company. 

“We also felt that it was a requirement of the Almighty through 
the Prophet Brigham Young” who had ‘“‘called upon the whole people 
of these valleys to organize themselves in the United Order, and he got 
a constitution, rules and gave form to the constitution. 

_ “Now this command from God, as we supposed, was our cement; 
this is what brought us together and held us together, what comforted 
us in all our sorrows, what cheered us up when cast down, and in our 
vicissitudes we felt to rejoice and put on new determinations to en- 
deavor to surmount every obstacle, and make every sacrifice necessary 
to and consequent upon establishing a new order of things. 

“You are aware that a net cast in the sea catches all kinds of fish, 
good and bad. There were those among us who had an ‘itching palm’ 
as Shakespeare would call it, who wanted a separate interest, who 
wanted to break the rules of the United Order and have something more 
and superior to their brethren ; such used their influence publicly and 
privately and took particular pains to poison the minds of the young 
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men, by making it appear to their inexperienced minds that they 
were working for someone else than themselves ; that they never would 
have anything of their own; that they had no capital stock in the 
Order, and when it broke up there would be nothing for them, thus 
diffusing in their minds the probability, the possibility, and indeed the 
certainty of a speedy break up; thereby weakening their faith and 
causing a withdrawal. 

“They also clamored loudly for a change. ‘Give us a change, a 
change.’ Now a change has come and what is the result? That class 
is taken with the ‘leaving.’ This is what they wanted in the first place, 
and were ashamed to ask for it. 

“We verily believed we were in the line of our duty, endeavoring 
to work out a problem, and felt that we were sustained by the General 
Church Authorities, until our last quarterly conference, when we were 
visited by Apostle Erastus Snow, who said that it (The Order) was 
not a command of God, and never had been, that it was a financial 
sxperiment. Brother Snow said that our credit system was defective 
that we gave equal credits for unequal labor, and such a system would 
aot stand and proposed a change in that respect. 

“We counseled this matter over and found that this would com- 
pletely revolutionize our whole system. Bishop Chamberlain and 
thers went to Salt Lake City, and had a long talk with the First 
Presidency and Brothers (Lorenzo) Snow and Nuttall. The result 
was about the same. They admired the spirit that actuated us in our 
inion and labor of love, and greatly desire that we should retain it, and 
ontinue to be united and not break up. Said the Lord had not revealed 
. plan for the people to follow, but when he did that we at Orderville 
vould, with our experience, be better prepared to receive it than those 
vho had not that experience—So you see we are thrown entirely upon 
yur Own responsibility.” 

Thomas Chamberlain and companions returned from Salt Lake 
sity to Orderville with sadness in their souls. They must have longed 
o have their trusted leader, Brigham Young, with them again. Follow- 
ng Apostle Erastus Snow’s advice, a new system of credits was set 
ip. The skilled worker was paid more than the laborer, the able- 
died men more than the infirm. May, 1884, Thomas Chamberlain 
nd Thomas Robertson went to Toquerville to see the First Presi- 
lency in regard to continuing or dissolving the Order. The First 
residency answered by letter. 

Salt Lake City, June 2, 1884. 
Bishop Thomas Chamberlain, Orderville, Kanab, Utah. 
Dear Brother: 

“We promised you when we were at Toquerville, when we 
eparted from you and Brother Robertson, that we would write you 
ur views upon the question you propounded to us. It is in compliance 
ith that promise that we now address you. ; 

“When you changed your system from that of equal labor credits 
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and disbursements to that of giving men credit according to their skill 
etc., just as is done in society elsewhere, you opened the door for 
selfishness and other feelings to enter, which such society has to con- 
tend with. By this change you dropped back to the old level. — With 
such a change it cannot be reasonably expected that your organization 
can hold together for any length of time. Therefore, we said to you 
in our conversation at Toquerville, that it was our counsel to return to 
your old system of giving the people equal credit for labor. We feel 
that this is the better course for you to pursue. 

“You informed us that some of the people at Orderville desired 
the organization broken up and division of the property to be had in 
September next. We said to you that we did not think it advisable. 
This is still our counsel to you. If a majority of the people still have 
a desire to keep together and labor as they have done, we think they 
had better do so, and maintain your organization. 

“We understand the young people of Orderville have not felt 
entirely satisfied with their position in the organization. Steps should 
be taken to form a reserve fund out of your dividends.. From this 
reserve fund you should make arrangements to give the young people, 
when they attain their majority, such shares and stock as your cir- 
cumstances and wisdom would permit. In this way you will show 
to the rising generation that you have their interest at heart; and it 
will be the means of binding them more closely to your organization. 

“Another feature might be added to your system, we think, with 
good results. The most of families have a taste of some kind, which is 
a pleasure to them, when they have the means to gratify it. We under- 
stand that under your system this has not always been possible, as all 
your funds have been concentrated. Would it not be possible to so 
arrange your affairs that a small amount could be given each individual 
and family for them to have to spend as they please for gratification 
of some personal want or taste? 

“In reply to your question as to what are the objects to be sought 
after and obtained by continuing in your organization: We say one 
great object should be, to reach a better order of social life, and more 
in accordance with the higher teaching of the Gospel in which men 
and women can carry out more perfectly the commandment of the 
Savior, to love our neighbors as we do ourselves. 

“Hoping these views and suggestions will be accepted by yourself 
and the Saints in the spirit in which they are given, 

We remain your brethren, (Signed) George Q. Cannon, 
In behalf of the First Presidency.” 


This friendly and constructive letter might have been the means of 
arresting the forces. of disunion for a few years had not a blow been 
struck in 1882 that made the disbanding of the Order inevitable. In 
that year Congress enacted the Edmunds law making plural marriage 
in the territories unlawful. By 1886 most of Orderville’s prominent 
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men and women were in hiding to avoid arrest by deputy U. S. 
Marshals. President Chamberlain had been arrested, convicted and 
was confined in the penitentiary at Salt Lake City. Therefore, when 
Apostle Francis M. Lyman counseled the Saints to disband the Order, 
hey followed his advice. 


The “noble experiment” had failed, but all was not lost. For a 
small new community, much new wealth had been created. Interesting 
and instructive history had been made. The high ideals of fraternity 
and equality had motivated the founders of the Orderville. Their 
sons and daughters had been trained in leadership and became leaders 
n Southern Utah; not only in Church activities, but in business, 
inancial and civic affairs. 

The good ship United Order sailed the unfriendly sea of capital- 
sm. It was inevitable that adverse winds would wreck her on the cruel 
rocks of selfishness. 
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PERSONAL MEMORIES OF THE UNITED ORDER 
OF ORDERVILEE, UTAH 


By Emma Carroll Seegmiller 
Cedar City, Utah 


The United Order in Orderville, Long Valley, Utah, virtually had 
its beginning in the breaking up of the Muddy (Nevada) L. D. S. 
mission. The people who comprised the Muddy Mission were called 
to that place in 1865, from Salt Lake, Provo, Farmington, Spanish 
Fork, Nephi, and other Northern Utah towns. These people founded 
the towns of St. Joseph, St. Thomas, and Overton, Nevada, situated 
in the Muddy Valley about one hundred miles southwest of St. George. 
They were thought at the time to be in Utah. 

The people had paid taxes to the Territory of Utah and were 
suddenly, in 1870, confronted with the disheartening probability of 
being compelled to pay back taxes to the State of Nevada; this they 
were unable to do. 

A meeting was called at Overton which resulted in a vote to dis- 
band. President Brigham Young left it optional with the people 
as to their future direction, but suggested Long Valley as a refuge. 
Accordingly a delegation of nine men consisting of Captain James Leit- 
head, A. H. Kimball, Daniel Stokes, William Heaton, John S. Car- 
penter, Andrew Gibbons, Lyman Lavett and Warren Foote, was 
appointed to explore the valley and report its facilities for making one 
or more settlements. “The only practical way of reaching the valley 
at the time was by traveling a distance of eighty miles from St. George 
over a desert the greater part of which is covered with heavy drifting 
sands,” the committee reported. (via Short Creek, Pipe Springs, 
Moccasin Spring, and Kanab.) 

The advance explorers entered the Valley on Christmas Day 1870. 

*The author (who nowadays usually signs her name ‘‘Emma S. Higbee’), says of this 
manuscript: “Information contained in this sketch is from men and women who lived in 
the United Order, from my own memory of experiences as a child and a very young woman 
me aCe Cre and none ae original records of the United Order.” 

erse! e says, y father, Charles N. Carroll, was one of the three men who 
explored Provo Valley in 1857. In the autumn of 1859, he with his wife and two children, 
together with fifteen to twenty families, settled there, establishing Heber City. Twenty 
years later, in 1878, father moved his family to Orderville and joined the United Order, 


as set forth in the paper herewith. There I grew up, and as the United Order left 2 
wholesome influence on my life, I have always wanted to preserve some of its history and 
its un pressive pee Santee t . 

“My first husband was Danie eegmiller, who at his death, was associated with 
Edwin D. Woolley, in the Kanab Stake Presidency. I was widowed at thirty, with five chil- 
dren between. the ages of four months and eight years, and my chief occupation for many 
years was raising the children. My outside activities have been concerned chiefly with the 
Church; as President of the Orderville Relief Society thirteen years; teacher in Sunday 
School and the Young Ladies Mutual Improvement Association many years; Secretary 
of the School Board six years; and since moving to Cedar City twenty-two years ago, I 
have continued similar activities, and was for a period of time, Counselor in the Relief 
Society Presidency, and a member of the Board for a number of years of the Parowan 
Stake Relief Societies. My present hobby is making a family scrap book consisting prin- 


cipally of newspaper clippings that mention by name any member of my famil T 
a record of thetr activities and connections.” of : Ue aes 
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They reported a canyon one hundred rods to three-fourths of a mile 
wide and about fifteen miles long; a valley containing about thirteen 
hundred acres of tillable land with scarcely enough water in the river 
to irrigate it. The climate is mild and adapted to the raising of fruits 
and small grains and vegetables. Its excellence lies in its grazing 
facilities. The result of the committee’s report was the removal of 
nearly two hundred of the Muddy settlers to Long Valley. Prepara- 
tions for the journey were quickly made, though satisfactory disposal 
of homes and property was impossible. 

Little wonder stout hearts quailed and gave birth to doubt. Joseph 
Allen was in the Missouri mobbings and drivings, but said of the 
move from the Muddy: “This was the hardest of all.” After delays 
and undue hardships, they reached Winsor, later called Mt. Carmel, on 
the first day of March, 1871, two hundred strong and were later joined 
by an equal number of the old settlers who had located there in 1864. 

Two towns had been built in Long Valley in 1864. Six miles 
north of Winsor, Berryville, was located, so named for the Berry 
Brothers, who moved there from Spanish Fork. Other first settlers 
were the Jolleys, Meeks, Moncurs, Gibbons, Spencers, Brimhalls, and 
Harrises, all of whom had left in 1866 because of Indian troubles. 

Not all of the Muddy people settled in Long Valley, some of 
them returned to their homes in the north, some stopped in ‘“Dixie”’ 
and others in Kanab. The Muddy people settling in Mt. Carmel were 
from St. Joseph and Overton. Those settling in Glendale were from 
St. Thomas. 

There were by that time about four hundred people in the Valley 
living in the two towns, and presided over by James Leithead, of Glen- 
dale, acting “Mormon” Bishop, until the beginning of the year 1874, 
when the call came for the people to organize into the United Order. 

The “United Order’ is known among the Saints as the Order 
of Enoch. The principle was taught by Joseph Smith in the early 
days of the Church and many looked forward to the time when the 
people would practice it. This law of consecration was given to 
Joseph Smith in 1831 while the Saints were located in Jackson County, 
Missouri. Its purpose was to make the Saints more nearly equal in 
temporal things. 

It was Brigham Young’s custom to make yearly trips through the 
Southern Utah settlements, spending a few weeks of each winter in 
St. George where he had a family. It was on a return trip in the 
early Spring of 1874 that he organized into companies of the United 
Order nearly very Southern Utah settlement. 

The practical working out of the principle did not prove satisfac- 
tory generally, and a very few years saw most of the companies dis- 
solved. The Cedar City organization dissolved after a trial of one 
year. John M. Higbee was its President. The Kanab company was 
organized from four to six years but was active in operation about 


two years. 
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Of the organization in Orderville, Brigham Young said, “Tt was 
the nearest right in organization and the most successfully run of 
any that had made the attempt.” After completing the organization 
in Dixie, President Young moved on to organize in Cedar City, Paro- 
wan, and other places, and delegated John R. Young, a nephew, and 
son of Lorenzo Dow Young, to effect the organization in Kanab, and 
the Long Valley settlements. 

On March 20, 1874, a meeting was called for one o’clock p. m. 
at Mt. Carmel. This narrative has its connection with the Mt. Carmel 
organization. John R. Young read a letter signed by President Young 
and George A. Smith, authorizing him to organize in Kanab and Long 
Valley. The meeting was then adjourned until seven p. m., the same 
evening, at which time a vote was taken. A majority favored organ- 
izing. Israel Hoyt was elected President, Samuel Claridge was sus- 
tained as First, and Thomas Chamberlain as Second Vice-Presidents. 
William Heaton became Secretary and Henry B. M. Jolley, Treasurer. 
James Leithead continued to act as Bishop over the two towns. On 
the 21st day of March, the day following the election at Mt. Carmel, 
the newly appointed officers met as a board and agreed that each 
member should visit separate parts of the town and ascertain just 
who would join the Order and how much grain there was in the place. 
There were 535 bushels of wheat and corn and 360 bushels of oats and 
barley. This grain was held to pay debts and provide for immediate 
needs. 

The result of the canvas showed ninety-four people over the age of 
fourteen and ninety-six under that age who were willing to try the 
experiment. There were eighteen over the age of fourteen and sixteen 
under that age who declined. The following are the families first 
joining the United Order Company. The names are given of those 
over fourteen years and the number only of those under that age. 

Israel Hoyt, wives, Clarissa and Hannah C. Children over 14, 
Mary Maria and Emily, and 7 under 14. 

Samuel Claridge, wives, Charlotte and Rebecca. Children, Char- 
lotte and 4 under 14. 

Thomas Chamberlain, wives, Eleanor Hoyt and Laura Fackrell. 
Mother Hannah Gillispie. 

William Heaton and wife, Esther, children, Christopher B., 
Jonathan, Alvin, and two under 14. 

Henry B. M. Jolley, and wives, Brittana and Cynthia Ann and 
2 children under 14. 


George Harmon and wife, Mercy. 


David B. Fackrell and wives, Susannah and Hannah. Children 
Joseph and 10 under 14. 

Richard R. Keel, Henry Keel, and Mary Keel. 

Kendell E, Fletcher and 3 children under 14. 
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Orvil S. Cox and wives, Mary and Eliza. Children Amos and 
Allen and 5 under 14. 

Joseph Asay and wife Sarah. 

Robert H. Brown and wives Eunice and Elizabeth. Children, 
Louisa and Melissa, and 8 under 14. 

John W. Reed and wife Agnes, and 3 children under 14. 

Isaac Asay and wife Elizabeth and one child. 

Amos Stevens and wife Elmira and 3 children under 14. 

William Jolley and wife Sarepta, and 6 children under 14. 

William Jolley, Jr., Henry A. Jolley, and Sarepta Jolley. 

Bateman H. Williams and wives Lydia H., and Grace F., and 6 
children under 14. 

Clarissa Terry, mother of Bateman H., and Susan C. Williams, 
his sister and 2 children under 14. 

Reuben Jolley and wife Rachel. 

Elizabeth Maxwell and 5 children under 14, and Clarissa Max- 
well, widows of James Maxwell who was killed by Joe Wood. 

Edwin Asay. 

Isaac Behamin and wife Elmira. 

R. M. Englestead and wife Annie Englebraat Englestead and 
1 child. 

Joseph Allen and wives, Carin and Christina and 5 children under 
14. 

Allen Frost and wife Annie and 4 children under 14. 

John Esplin and wife Margaret E. and 5 children under 14. 

Henry Esplin, oldest son of John Esplin and wife Philena Cox. 

Thomas Stolworthy and wives Matilda and Elizabeth and 4 chil- 
dren under 14. 

Charles Wilson. 

Isaiah Bowers and wife Harriet Hoyt and 2 children under 14. 

Accompanying these names is a list of valuations of property 
turned in, the largest amount exceeding $4000 and ranging down to 
smallamounts. The amount my father turned in approximated $3000. 

On March 24, 1874, the Board met with a committee that had 
been appointed to determine the price at which land should be received 
into the company. It was agreed that the lowest price should be $5 
per acre and the maximum price $25. There were 430 acres of land 
turned in during April, 1874, and directions were given as to how 
many acres should be planted to each kind of seed. The first days 
work done as a cooperative body was on April Ist, 1874. 

The first year’s crops planted in Long Valley were taken by the 
grasshoppers. The Heaton boys went to Payson, their former home, 
and worked for grain and hauled it down to Long Valley. Henry 
and his brother John J. Esplin went to Nephi, their former home, for 
the same purpose. 

In a meeting held April 5, 1874, President Israel Hoyt reported 
the following instructions given him by President Young while in St. 
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George. “There shall be no dividends given on property put into the 
Order under five years. All that any man can get is a living and he 
must work if he is able. Not having property is no bar to joining but 
it is required that a man put in a full measure of labor; the property 
will soon follow.” 

When the settlers from the Muddy first located in Mt. Carmel, 
they took possession of certain abandoned homes and land. There was 
a growing dissatisfaction between members of the Order and those 
who did not join; and some difference arose over homes and land be- 
longing to the people who vacated in 1866; all this made a change of 
some kind imperative. 

Early in 1875 Brigham Young sent Howard O. Spencer from Salt 
Lake City to preside over the Order at Mt. Carmel as well as to act 
as Bishop. Finding the existing dissatisfaction, several already having 
withdrawn from the company, Mr. Spencer, with those who were still 
united, decided it would alleviate matters to form a new settlement. 

Accordingly a town site was selected two miles up the Valley and 
on the north side of the Virgin River at the mouth of a small canyon. 
In March of 1875, the first family, that of Bateman H. Williams moved 
to the new townsite, others soon followed and thus Orderville came 
into existence. 

The first organization was not incorporated according to law. 
A new election was held on the 14th of July, 1875, and the officers 
duly qualified before Marten M. Slack, County Recorder, at Toquer- 
ville, then County Seat of Kane County. Nine members composed 
the Board of Directors. Changes were made from time to time. The 
minutes of each election and qualification of officers were recorded in 
the County Recorder’s office. 

The duties of the Board were to transact all business, make all 
appointments, do the buying and selling, but advise always with the 
heads of the departments. It had general supervision of labor and of 
all affairs pertaining to the welfare of the organization. All trans- 
actions were brought before the people for approval. It was a law 
of the Order that all things should be done by common consent. 

Many Board meetings were held as the duties of the Board were 
many and the working out of details arduous. Differences arising 
were tried before a Bishop’s Court and Board of Directors. Most 
troubles were connected with some labor department. All the people 
lived from the general fund. Work was done on the credit system. 

All property was turned in and appraised ; each family was given 
credit for the amount turned in. Those who contributed became stock- 
holders. Many joined who had no property. It was usually that class 
who became discontented. All individual accounts were balanced at 
the end of the year. To each man a like credit was given for work, 
whether old or young, able-bodied or infirm, tradesman or common 
laborers ; and at the end of each year those whose debts exceeded their 
credits because of larger families, illness, etc. had their debts cancelled ; 
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and those whose credits exceeded their debts turned their surplus 
credit to the company; thus at the commencement of each year all 
began anew on an equal basis. 

If a man became dissatisfied and wanted to withdraw, he was paid 
up to his invested capital and his accumulations up to the time he 
quit work, after deducting all expenses and damages that may have 
been incurred by becoming a member of the Order. Some came with 
nothing, but were never turned away empty. Some men joined who 
had debts; the Order took the responsibility of them. During 1875 
there were a number of withdrawals. 

Some commotion was caused by a letter received from President 
Young July 7, 1875, instructing those who were willing to live in the 
Order to be baptized into the United Order. 

On July 11, 1875, a meeting was held at Orderville, the people of 
Glendale and Mt. Carmel attending. There were present Bishop 
Howard O. Spencer, Joseph W. Young, John R. Young, William 
Black, and Allen Frost of Kanab. Joseph W. Young spoke on the 
principle of the United Order, read the adopted rules of the United 
Order, and called on all who were willing to obey these rules to make 
a covenant of the same by baptism. At the close of the meeting about 
fifty members of the Order, including John R. Young, William Black, 
and Allen Frost, were baptized. 

The following are the rules adopted by the United Order, as form- 
ulated by the Board and used by the organization. 

1. We will not take the name of Deity in vain, nor speak lightly 

of His character, nor of sacred things. 

2. We will pray with our families morning and evening and will 

also attend to our secret prayers. 

3. We will observe and keep the Word of Wisdom according to 

the spirit and meaning thereof. 

4. We will treat our families with due kindness and affection 
and set before them an example worthy of imitation. We will 
refrain from being covetous and quarrelsome and we will cease 
to speak evil of each other. We will cultivate a spirit of charity 
toward all. We consider it our duty to keep from acting 
selfishly or from covetous motives. 

. We will observe personal cleanliness and preserve ourselves in 

all chastity, refraining from obscene language or conduct. 

. We will observe the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. 

. That which is not committed to our care we will not appropriate 

to our own use. 

That which we borrow we will return according to promise, and 

that which we find, we will not appropriate to our own use, but 

shall seek to return it to its proper owner. 

9. We will as soon as possible seek to cancel all individual indebt- 
edness contracted prior to our uniting with the Order and when 
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once fully identified with said Order, we will contract no debts 
contrary to the wishes of the Board of Directors. 

In our apparel and deportment we will not pattern after nor 
encourage foolish or extravagant fashions and will cease to 
buy or import from abroad any article that can be reasonably 
dispensed with or which can be produced by combination of 
home labor. We will foster and encourage the production and 
manufacture of all articles needful for our own consumption 
as fast as circumstances will permit. 

We will combine our labor for mutual benefit, sustain with our 
faith, prayers, and works those whom we have elected tc take 
the management of the different departments of the Order and 
be subject to them in their official capacity, refraining from a 
spirit of faultfinding. 

We will mutually agree that one tenth of the yearly increase 
of our capital and one tenth of our labor shall be paid annually 
into the Lord’s store house for tithing. 

We will honestly and diligently labor and devote ourselves and 
all we have to the Order and to the building up of the kingdom 
of God. 


Two additional rules are included by some authorities, namely : 
(a) We will patronize our brethren who are in the Order. 
(b) We will be simple in our dress and manner of living, using 


proper economy and prudence in the management of all en- 
trusted to our care. 


The following is a list of questions submitted by the United Order 
at Kanab, to President Young and answered by President Young and 
George A. Smith, and passed on to the organization at Orderville: 


QO. 


fk 
Q. 


EN 
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May we have the privilege of “cooperating” our sheep with 
Brother Little’s flock by paying part of the cost of the im- 
ported bucks? 

Yes, by coming into the Order and letting the Order take care 
of the sheep, being careful to fill all previous contracts. 

Had we better turn into the Order our farms, houses, teams 
and lots, our landed claims and all our property at once or 
wait awhile ? 

Turn them in at once; the longer you wait the further you will 
be from it, and the sooner we comply with the Ordinances 
of the Gospel the easier it will be to yield obedience to them. 


. We want a storehouse; how shall we build it, by labor, by 


tithing, or by the Order, and how large a house shall be built ? 


. By the Order ; build one large enough to supply your present 


wants and to take care of your increase from year to year. 


. If we save our hides can we furnish bark for tanning pur- 


poses and have the hides tanned at St. George for us? 


. Start your own tannery at Kanab. 
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Q. Shall we credit all laborers the same for a day’s work or shall 
we make a distinction between farmers and mechanics? 

A. Credit a man for what he does. It is a true principle that 
every man shall be rewarded for the labor he performs, that 
is, he shall be credited for al] the good he does, but the fruits 
a his labor shall be added to the general fund of the United 

rder. 

. Can a person, after giving in his property draw to the full 
amount of his credit for building purposes for his own con- 
venience ? 

- No, he will be directed by the Board of Officers presiding in 

the family branch. 

. When we build a house for a member of the Order, shall we 

charge that house to the person occupying it ? 

No, charge it to the Order. 

. Is it advisable to divide our lots and thereby concentrate in our 
building or retain them in their present size? 

A. It will be advisable to build a house large enough to accommo- 
date the Organization at Kanab, as soon as you can, and de- 
vote your lots to vineyards, orchards, lucern, etc. 

Q. In case a man’s family consumes more than his credits, and 
they obey not council to retrench, what course shall the Order 
pursue? 

A. They must submit to be counselled, directed and controlled 
and the family apply themselves to labor, or they will not be 
permitted to be in the Order. 


tO 


OP 0 > 


During the year 1876, the Order began buying more land. Many 
families moved in and the population soon numbered between seven 
and eight hundred people. Orderville was reorganized on the 5th of 
August 1877, with Thomas Chamberlain, Bishop, Isaac Carling, First, 
and Bateman H. Williams, Second Counsellors, Howard O. Spencer 
having been taken from the office of Bishop, and appointed First 
Counsellor in the Stake Presidency. The Kanab Stake was organized 
April 13, 1877, with L. John Nuttal, President, Howard O. Spencer, 
First, and James L. Bunting, Second Counsellors. 

In a general meeting held October 22, 1877, it was decided that 
all minutes of the Board should be read before the people and approved 
before going into effect; that the price of labor should be cut down 
one-half, from $1.50 per day, to 75c for men and from 75c a day for 
women to 37%4c. 

On November 29, 1877, George Harmon and Allen Cox were ap- 
pointed to labor on the Manti Temple. Stake President L. John 
Nuttal said that Orderville had paid already on the Temple more than 
any other Ward in the Stake and had furnished men to work on the 
Temple from the beginning. 
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The following correspondence may be of interest, in this place. 
Heber City, Wasatch County 
May 22, 1877 
Brother Howard O. Spencer: 

Dear Sir: Having had for sometime a strong desire to be identi- 
fied with the United Order and believing that you and your people are 
striving to carry out its principles according to the will of God, I have 
had a conversation with Brother Billingsly from your place and have 
come to the conclusion that if you will receive me with all that I possess, 
to come down there and unite with you. 

We are eighteen in family. My oldest son is married with three 
children. I have eleven children at home, seven girls and four boys; 
the oldest girl nineteen years and a boy seventeen and so on down to 
the baby three weeks old. 

I have two yoke of oxen, four cows and some young stock, and 
about seventy-five head of sheep and land property worth about $1000, 
with the prospect of a good crop growing. 

If you will receive me and there is nothing transpires to prevent 
it, it is my intention now, to send the boys with the stock and the sheep 
and part of the family (my son’s family) down this fall after we have 
secured the harvest and remain here myself this coming winter to 
dispose of the property to the best advantage according to the instruc- 
tions I might receive and be prepared to move all down the next spring. 

Hoping this will meet with your approval, I remain your brother 
in the gospel, 

Charles N. Carroll. 

P. S.—Brother Zamina Palmer and family of your place have 

been acquainted with me.—C.N.C. 


Orderville, June 1, 1877. 
Brother Carroll: Having received your letter of May 22 and 
learning therein your desire to join us here in Long Valley, I commence 
to say, our way of living is new and we live plain and are only com- 
mencing now to live the United Order, and if you and your family 
can sacrifice all of self interest and be obedient in all things and do as 
you are told, here is the place for you, but if not the trials will be too 
much for you. With us here, the men are set to work and the women 
and girls too, and the rules they are baptized to observe are expected 
to be carried out and tea and coffee and tobacco are expected to be 
left behind when you come here. 

_ As for your stock, I think I would exchange them for stock in the 
Windsor herd down here. You will have to see Bishop Hunter or 
President Young to make the exchange, that is, your cattle and your 
sheep. I think you can get the same number here out of Little and 
Cutler’s herd, by seeing President Young. You want to be particular 
to have the description of your sheep, how many ewes and what age 
so the advantage cannot be taken down here by the herders 
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Your land and house you can be your own judge what is best to 
be done with them, though I hope you will not give them away or be 
too anxious to sell as some have done who have come here. Everything 
you have is expected to be turned into the Order and appraised when 
you arrive here at Orderville. You likely understand we eat together 
and it takes good people to live in the United Order. 

Your brother in the Gospel, 
Howard Orson Spencer. 


_ In April 1879, the people became depressed because of the heavy 
obligations they were under and the many things required to meet their 
pressing needs. Feeling the weight of responsibility several of the 
leading brethren, on an appointed day, retired to a convenient and 
suitable place and united in earnest petition to God for assistance that 
they might be able to meet their obligations and relieve the distress. 
The Lord answered their prayer of faith in the person of Charles N. 
Carroll, a recent arrival from Heber City, who volunteered to sell an 
interest he held in the “Silver King” mine in Park City. 

The Order was having difficulty in getting responsible men to 
preempt their land and to raise money for the purpose. The situation 
now cleared itself by the following men offering their services: 
Thomas Chamberlain, Henry W. Esplin, John G. Esplin, Warriner 
Porter, and Francis L. Porter. Some of these brethren accompanied 
Brother Carroll to Heber City. The Park City mine interest was sold 
for $1000, and the money turned over to the Order. With it the most 
pressing obligations were met, the land preempted and goods purchased 
for present needs. 

In December of 1879, it was decided that all goods should be 
purchased through the store, instead of being dealt out by a committee, 
and that the business of the various departments should be done 
through the store. Louise Spencer, Susannah Fackrell, and Elmira 
Pearson had been appointed as a committee to learn the necessities 
of the people, to decide their needs and to issue orders on the store 
for the goods to be given out. David Fackrell was placed in charge of 
the store. 

Commissary or coupon tickets were then issued as a means of 
trade. The advice of President Taylor concerning the yearly balancing 
of accounts was acted upon on the 6th day of January, 1880. Edward 
M. Webb, John R. Young, Thomas Robertson, and Henry W. Esplin 
were appointed as a committee to draft further by-laws and resolu- 
tions to present to the stockholders at their annual elections. — ; 

Completed they were in effect: All who stood ahead in their 
labor accounts at the end of each year were to consecrate of their own 
free will and consent to the United Order in consideration of a small 
sum, all their labor credits above their debts, that the Order cancel 
individual debts above labor credits, that everyone at the beginning 


of the year start out equal. 
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On the 9th day of July, 1880, they were accepted by the people 
and each man’s account as it stood on the 1st day of January 1881, 
was sold to the United Order. The following is the form, some re- 
ceiving more, some less, according to the amount: On the Ist day of 
January 1881, Francis L. Porter stood ahead in his labor credits to the 
amount of $311.70. 

Form: I accept the above, my account with the United Order to 
date, as correct and have for the sum of $3.00 lawful money of the 
United States to me in hand paid, the receipt of which is hereby ac- 
knowledged, bargained, sold, and transferred to the said Orderville 
United Order, $311.70, the amount standing to my credit in the above 
account. This I have done of my own free will and accord, in witness 
whereof I have set my hand on the date above given. 

Francis L. Porter. 


In the presence of William Kinsbury and DeLon M. Cox, Terri- 
tory of Utah, County of Kane. On this lst day of January 1881, 
personally appeared before me, Charles N. Carroll, Justice of the 
Peace, in and for said County, Francis L. Porter, personally known to 
me who acknowledged to me that he accepted the sale freely and 
voluntarily—Charles N. Carroll, Justice of the Peace. 


In 1883, because of a growing dissatisfaction with existing busi- 
ness methods and after due deliberation of the Board and by consent 
of the people, it was agreed to work out a change and for two years, 
business was continued under what was known as the Stewardship 
plan. Different enterprises were taken care of by those appointed for 
a certain percent of the yearly income or for a wage. Stewardship 
proved no more satisfactory than the first method and according to 
Bishop Henry W. Esplin, was not a true stewardship. There were 
still many who must work for a wage wherever they were needed, 
which was not a stewardship to them, and it seemed that the work 


could not be distributed. Some friction was created and ill-feeling 
engendered. 


Quite a change of feeling and lack of harmony developed and 
a number of withdrawals resulted. Under Stewardship the slate was 
not wiped clean at the end of the year as theretofore. Each man was 
allowed what he earned. Some accumulated credit, others lived up 
to what they earned, while some went behind. On the capital stock of 
the company, a dividend was declared and credited to the individual 
stockholders. Those in charge of farms received credit pay according 
to production. In some other branches the following copies of agree- 
ments make clear the methods adopted. 

Notes of agreement made by the executive committee as given by 
Thomas Chamberlain: “Isaac Losee agrees to herd sheep for $40 a 
month and board himself and make what improvements he can on the 


ranches and pay 10c a day for the use of a cow. One person will 
assist in herding,” 
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Richard Norwood: “I agree to hire Richard Norwood, Jr., to 
herd sheep with Isaac Losee for $20 a month and to board himself 
and to help make improvements on the ranches and to pay a propor- 
tionate percent on loss of sheep not accounted for.” 

William Rothwell: “I agree to go and live at Jacob’s Pool in 
House Rock Valley, until December 31st, 1883, unless sooner released, 
and hold the claims of that place of the Orderville United Order, for 
my board and clothes.”’ (Billy Rothwell was a cripple and not able 
to do much work. He had suffered the amputation of one of his legs. 
Before the innovation of the Factory, his work was weaving on the 
hand loom. One night he was clubbed into unconsciousness, evidently 
for loot, but he had no money. He lay in a pool of his own blood, 
until the second day when his groans attracted some passersby. He was 
brought to town and recovered sufficiently to be sent to relatives in 
Idaho, where he relapsed and very soon died of his injuries. ) 

Elijah F. Adair: “I agree to herd sheep and be responsible for all 
not accounted for, for $35 a month and my board and agree to make 
what improvements I can, besides herding.” 

Henry Blackburn: “I agree to freight for three-fifths of what I 
make and bear three-fifths of the expense of teams and wagons. I am 
to have two teams and two wagons.” 

Joseph Black: “I agree to freight for three-fourths of what I 
make and bear three-fourths of the expense of teams and wagons. I 
am to have a span of horses, and one wagon.” 

Isaiah Bowers: “I agree to run the Orderville United Order 
sawmill and bear two-thirds losses and expense and furnish every- 
thing but the mill, one truck, the cart and the team. I also agree to 
pay $10 per thousand for the logs already cut and for this I am to 
have credit at $10 per thousand feet. I also agree to pay 5c a day for 
the use of each cow I have and to take five pigs valued at $20 and 
keep them during the summer, have them valued in the fall and get 
credit for the difference in price.” 

On the 7th of December 1884, Henry W. Esplin was sustained as 
Bishop of the Orderville Ward, Thomas Chamberlain having been 
appointed to office in the Stake Presidency. The officers of the Stake 
were, Edwin D. Woolley, President; William D. Johnson, First, and 
Thomas Chamberlain, Second Counsellors. Edward M. Webb and 
Jonathan Heaton were sustained as counsellors to Bishop Esplin ; after 
the breaking up of the Order, Edward M. Webb, capable and useful, 
for a long time a school teacher in the community, moved to Arizona. 
Jonathan Heaton, also stalwart and reliable, and one of the foremost 
men of the Order, resigned, and on February 4th, 1897, Charles W. 
Carroll and Isaiah Bowers were called to fill the vacancies. Henry W. 
Esplin was released November 30th, 1910, ten years after the celebra- 
tion that marked the 25th year since the founding of the town, and 
thus retired from active and responsible work, one of the United 
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Order’s most valiant men, he had been longer in office than any other 
man connected with the institution. 

In 1884, a survey was made of the town square, gardens, and 
nearby fields, dividing them into lots 6x15 rods. The best lots were 
priced at $70, others less. For each family there was to be one city 
lot, a lumber house, probably the shanty they had lived in, priced at 
$10, a cow and some chickens. The lots were to be drawn for by the 
heads of families. After the drawing was completed an exchange 
was allowed any one who had a preference in location and price, paying 
whatever difference there might be. Each man moved his house to his 
own lot or built if necessary. Family cows were purchased for $30. 
The next year, 1885, the breaking up of the Order was seriously con- 
templated. 

In 1885 the nearby farm lands were surveyed into various sized 
pieces. Each division of land was numbered and a price set on it. 
Sealed bids with signatures attached were handed in for the piece of 
land desired. It went to the highest bidder. Failure to get the piece 
of land desired meant placing another bid for a second choice. Each 
bidder knew the appraised price of each piece of land. 

Previous to selling the land, it was unanimously agreed that the 
sheep, factory, and tannery should be kept together as capital stock for 
the company. This property amounted to a certain percent of each 
man’s capital stock who had not withdrawn from the Order and who 
had capital stock left after buying city lots, cows, houses, etc. This 
balance of capital stock was transferred to the labor ledger to be used 
by the stockholders in buying land, ranches, livestock or whatever the 
company had for sale. The prices fixed were according to the worth 
of the property which went also to the highest bidder. Lands and 
livestock received the highest bids. Some properties went at ap- 
praised value. 

Those with small credits who bid high received less and his credit 
was gone before the property was all sold. The amount not sold was 
to be held to be declared _as a dividend in the future. Those who had 
no labor credits remaining received no dividends. The land was all 
bought except the sheep ranches. Some of the stockholders retained 
capital stock in the factory after all other stock was paid or until 
after 1889, and up to that date some dividends were paid to stock- 
holders. Those who had more credit and more capital stock could 
buy more at the final division. Some thought it was unfair. 

‘The Board of Directors did not disorganize but continued to 
preside over the capital stock in the factory from 1886, to August 29, 
1889. The sheep and ranches were included in the factory stock. On 
the last named date the remaining stockholders bought the sheep 
and ranches leaving only the factory capital after the 25th year, for 
which the company was incorporated or until 1900. 

In January 1896, all members of the Board were reelected except 
John Esplin who had died October 19, 1895. His son, Henry W. 
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Esplin was appointed to fill his place. This board held over until 
July 14, 1900. The members of the last board were: 


Thomas Chamberlain David B. Fackrell 
Jonathan Heaton Charles N. Carroll 
Henry Blackburn Jacob Fisher 
Francis L. Porter George Harmon 


Henry W. Esplin 

Bishop Esplin mentions the following conditions as causes in 
disintegration: It was an isolated case, a religious organization, a small 
unit of a whole, factors against an indefinite period of success. Presi- 
dent Young had repeatedly advised against allowing those who might 
become parasites on the body from becoming members. The condi- 
tion occured and became a menace by breeding discontent and throw- 
ing the responsibility for the support of their families on those who 
must assume it. If all had accepted responsibility and had worked for 
the good of the whole, all would have been well, but with a leak here 
and a leak there, inroads were made. Too much responsibility reverted 
to a few and could not be distributed. It would eventually resolve 
itself into injustice to the posterity of those who carried little or no 
responsibility. 

President Taylor repeated the caution of Brigham Young to be 
careful and not allow themselves to become overburdened with a class 
that would not work, but avoidance seemed impossible and through 
it, largely, selfishness and jealousy crept in, elements destructive in any 
community. Bishop Esplin gives these two as among the paramount 
causes. 

The capital stock turned into the company increased to many 
times its original value and had it not been for those who came without 
means, the indolent and those who became dissatisfied and withdrew, 
usually taking away more than they brought with them, it would have 
been very self-supporting. The United Order was financially inde- 
pendent when disorganized. Negotiations were under way for the 
purchase of the cotton mills in Washington County. 

It was proven literally that “In union there is strength.” As we 
learned each others weaknesses we learned also their virtues. The 
love born of constant and daily intermingling caused us to help and to 
defend each other as would members of an individual family. It sets 
my blood atingle now to hear untoward jests concerning the United 
Order. A conscientious effort was being made in obedience to author- 
ity and while we were somewhat distinct and apart, we were not wholly 
unlike other people. Contumely was heaped upon us usually in the 
form of good-natured ridicule, which left its effects in a certain un- 
pleasantness, if not permanently harmful. Perhaps we did invite a 
few wisecracks in our home-spun clothing, home-made straw hats, 
home-made shoes, community eating, arrangement of houses, etc., but 
we lived a clearly normal life and were happy—‘‘just as happy as if 
they had good sense,” a Cedar City neighbor kindly put it! 
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PERSONAL MEMORIES 


The United Order town of Orderville, was laid out (March 
1875) in a square 30x30 rods in size. In the center of the square a 
dining hall was erected of lumber. The building was 25x40 feet. A 
kitchen adjoined on the north, with a bakery in the basement. 

The dwelling houses were joined together in rows along the inner 
side of the property line. There were long rows of “strings” we called 
them, on the outside and shorter rows a few feet in front, with one or 
two openings in each row to serve as streets for the passage of teams 
and pedestrians. To the north and outside of the block were livestock 
corrals, and chicken coops. To the east stood the commissary and work 
shops. Still farther to the east lay the garden plot and orchard. Within 
its limits we youngsters were not allowed to enter. Slightly to the 
southeast, was the store with an office room where many business 
meetings were held. From there our “store goods” were apportioned. 
Still farther to the south of the town plot were alfalfa fields, and there 
were other fields in the valley, to the west and southwest. 

In the southeast corner of the square stood the “Big House’, 
which might be termed the house of dignity, for most of the official 
families lived in it. It was a large two and one-half story building, 
with a wide porch running entirely around the first and second stories, 
and with stairs on the north end, one flight leading to the second story 
on the east and one on the west. 

The blacksmith shop lying to the southeast of the square was 
always a place of interest to us children. To me, the sturdy blacksmith 
was without a peer; he was a powerful man, else how could he swing 
that strong right arm which threw us into awed silence as the sparks 
from the anvil flew merrily about us when his blow descended on the 
iron he was moulding into shape! 

We had few musical instruments; perhaps an organ or two, a 
melodian, an organette, an accordion, a Jew’s harp, harmonicas and 
“fiddles”. I use the term fiddle, as it best suits the word fiddlers, for 
though our musicians did very well, self-taught as they were, they were 
still fiddlers and many a happy frolic resulted from the use of the fiddle 
in the hands of the fiddlers. 

For a long time the store goods had been divided by a committee 
and carried to each family by boys and girls appointed for the purpose. 
To carry those “store goods” to the different homes was a delightful 
privilege. The figured calicoes in varied colors and designs, ginghams, 
unbleached for underwear and for beds, seemed so sheer compared with 
our usual homespun. And the “shiny” buttons, the neatly folded 
papers of pins and cases of needles, the spools of thread, and best of all 
the “store smell” that went with it! To be permitted to help in this 
distribution threw us into heights of ecstasy! But there is a heartache 
in 1t as my thoughts wing back in memory today. 

The first two or three years of cooperative labor proved a tre- 
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mendous struggle for life’s necessities and as a result of that necessity 
women as well as men had to work hard. In fact work always seemed 
to be waiting for them in spinning, weaving, carding, tailoring, dyeing 
cloth, and sewing, knitting, making straw hats for men and boys as 
well as for girls and women. For years women washed, carded, and 
spun the wool into yarn and wove it into cloth on the hand loom. Some 
trading with the Navajo Indians proved helpful. Cloth and yarn 
were often dyed to lend color to the natural gray and white; color 
was the one variation. Mirinda Black supervised the dyeing. 

How well do I remember those large dye pots of indigo blue and 
aniline. The wild greasewood when steeped, made a good yellow dye; 
when mixed with the indigo blue it made a very pretty green. For 
dyeing, a large boiler was built over a furnace outside. For yellow, 
greasewood was boiled in the vat until the color was drawn from it; 
the water was then drawn off, the brush emptied out, the liquid re- 
turned to the boiler and set with copperas. It was then ready for the 
cloth. 

Logwood (powder) was used for black ; to set this color different 
kinds of bark were used, kinnikinic being one. When the water was 
drained it was a deep brown; returned after the boiler was thoroughly 
cleansed the logwood was put in, then the cloth, and boiled as for 
yellow. For some colors blue vitriol was used to set them. Madder 
for red and indigo for blue. Yarn and straw were colored as well 
as cloth. Yarn was clouded by tying strings, wide and narrow, tightly 
around the skein in several places which kept the color from penetrat- 
ing. Different shades were attained by using more or less dye. 

From these combinations most of our clothing was colored. The 
women’s dresses and the men’s suits were of gray or black, gray or 
white wool stockings for the ladies, and the same colors in socks for 
the men, with shoes made in our own shoe shops; the leather was 
anned in our own tannery from hides from our own cattle, and tan 
ark from our own mountain trees; topped off with our home-made 
traw hats, we became vividly distinct, as self made-up as even Presi- 
ent Brigham Young might have wished! 

They used to say jokingly, that an Orderville man could be identi- 
ed by his straw hat as far as he could be seen. But these same straw 
ats and homespun clothes came nearly ostracising the Orderville 
oys and girls. The joke still carried: the Glendale boy was easily 
ecognized by the dog that was invariably trotting along at his side, 
hile the Kanab boy was remarkable in chaps and red neckkerchief. 
‘he boy-and-dog was in advance of the boy and the straw hat, and 
he boy with the chaps and kerchief was peer of both, in the strata of 
ur youthful society! 

I remember that one time six young girls in wedding dresses 
ade from gray linsey, and six boys in wedding suits of gray home- 
ade jeans, as proudly happy as any other such aspirants, journeyed 
Il the way by team, to be married in the St. George Temple, camping 
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out at night, preparing their meals by the way. But it is the dress I 
want to describe. A princess wrapper style, tight fitting at the waist 
and ankle length. My mother had brought with her from Heber City, 
a bolt of lumberman’s flannel in small broken red and black plaid. My 
sister Jane’s dress was made of this with a two inch bias tape piece of 
gray running from neck on either side down the front and around the 
bottom of the dress about five inches from the bottom, tight fitting 
sleeves, high collar set off with a hand fluted light calico ruching, and 
the center front opening finished with a row of buttons the length of 
the dress. The other five dresses were made of the gray and trimmed 
with the red and black plaid. The recollection of these dresses has 
lodged somewhere in my memory and come down through the years, 
or maybe it was the occasion that lent enchantment! Later we came to 
have “store” clothes for Sunday. Brother Sandine had charge of the 
tailoring with such able assistants as Susan Heaton, Sarah Robertson, 
Clarissa Hoyt and others. In this department some very creditable 
work was done. In the years to come during the transition period from 
community back to individual life when many were struggling for a 
fresh start, these good ladies cut and made many suits for accommo- 
dation as well as some for remuneration. 


After the factory began operating, cloth and yarn were made by 
machinery. The old factory building is now crumbling to decay. It is 
on the Chamberlain farm, seven miles north of Orderville and was 
afterward used for a period of years for storing hay. 


It was interesting to watch the machinery in operation. A week 
spent with the girls appointed to work there was not to be despised. 
One day all hands were at work, some at spinning, some at the carding 
machine, others at the looms, when suddenly an unusual sound heard 
above the regular clanking and whir of the machinery caused us to 
look sharply around, just in time to see one of the large looms lifted 
from its moorings and dropped several feet to the left; there was in- 
tense excitement and some alarm among the nearby work hands; how- 
ever, one of the men rushed out and shut off the water power and 
serious trouble was averted. Soon order was reduced to normal and 
work resumed. Something had gone wrong with the large belt that 
controlled the machine. It had to be cut before the machine could be 
lifted back into place. 


Apostle Francis M. Lyman, who with John Henry Smith, were 
called our Southern Apostles, dedicated the factory building for use 
before it was put into operation. In that dedicatory prayer every 
detail that went into the making and equipping of the building was 
named and God’s protection asked upon it. There was a capacity 
crowd in and around the building. The services were very impressive. 
The surrounding factory farm belonged to the Order, and hay, grain 
and potatoes were raised and some cows were milked. One of the 
dairies was situated a short distance up a nearby canyon. 
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The pretty little lake nestling at the foothills and entirely hidden 
from view by trees and dense foliage that surrounds it, furnished a 
bathing resort and place of recreation. Then the factory furnished a 
name for both farm and lake—Factory Lake—Factory Farm. Today 
the property belong to sons of Thomas Chamberlain. The farms are 
ae by the more prepossessing titles of “Lake Farm” and “Hidden 

arm”. 

Dellie Webb told me, “I moved to Orderville in the fall of 1881; 
at that time they were contemplating building a woolen factory. I was 
a carpenter by trade and was soon placed at the head of the building 
department and told to begin work on the factory. 

“Early in the spring (1882) with assistants, the work began by 
shoveling the ground clear of three feet of snow. I was given Reuben 
Jensen, Enos Fackrell, Heber Meeks, young men who thought they 
wanted to learn the trade, and Heber Ayers, a more experienced and 
an older man, to work with. Reuben Jensen followed the trade and 
became a good carpenter. 

“Goudy Hogan recommended a man from Franklin, Idaho, to go 
to St. Louis and buy the machinery (which was second hand, but 
good), in the spring of 1882. Brother Webb said he did not know a 
thing about machinery nor of building the penstock and flume. He 
said, ‘I felt very humble and made it a matter of prayer and am happy 
to say that in the building of the penstock and installing the machinery 
I did not make a single mistake. The flume and penstock never leaked.’ 
Brother Leithead of Glendale and Brother Broadbent of Kanab, who 
were experienced said it was the best penstock they had ever seen. 
The machinery was almost wrecked in transportation from Salt Lake.” 

Elk Farm, now the Spencer Farm, lay still farther up the canyon 
to the right. Castle Rock, cattle ranch and dairy, was in a canyon 
farther north and to the left and was owned for a period of years by 
Isaiah Bowers; it is now owned by his son. Two other dairies were 
located in nearby canyons. At two of the three dairies, one hundred 
cows were milked ; at the third, fifty cows, which gave us our supply of 
milk, butter and cheese—not much cheese, however. 

Brother Lewis Allen drove the milk wagon; regularly each day 
he made the trip up and down the canyon in time for supper. Some- 
times he was late, then many anxious little eyes were straining through 
the gathering twilight for a glimpse of the welcome messenger as the 
cart hove in sight. Sometimes on very hot days the milk was blinky 
but more often it was fresh. Sometimes when milk was scarce we had 
little else than bread and molasses for supper. 

My first introduction to the “Big Table” for supper was to see 
several boys crumb bread high on their plates, pour molasses over it 
and water over that and eat it like bread and milk. I never learned to 
like it, and I remember feeling sorry that they must eat it. 

Allowed to spend a few days at the dairy, we were initiated into 
a new experience; to watch the toilsome milking of many cows and 
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the proper handling of the calves ; strict care of milk buckets, pans and 
churns, which must be well washed and scalded and set to air in the 
bright sunlight, were stepping stones in our practical education. A 
woman presided over the work indoors with girls working under her. 
The girls also helped with the milking. Credit was given on the books, 
for each day’s work. 

The town of Kanab, where we attended Stake Quarterly Con- 
ferences of the L. D. S. Church, is about twenty miles south of Order- 
ville. After the first seven miles of the journey, the sand between 
the two towns is very heavy. Nevertheless, quite a caravan of teams 
and people usually made the trip to conferences. Both men and women 
walked much of the distance to lighten the load for the horses. 

I remember we often walked ahead of the teams and would rest 
in the shade of a cedar tree by the-roadside, and sing and joke, while 
waiting for the teams to come up. We also ate our lunches in a shady 
place on the sand. 

The Cotton Farm was situated two or three miles southeast of 
Washington, across the Virgin River, in Utah’s “Dixie Land’, and 
was purchased for the purpose of creating another business. Market- 
ing facilities were not good and it proved unprofitable for that reason. 
Much alfalfa however, was raised and sold. The farm was not 
kept long enough to make it very profitable. 

Several families lived at the Cotton Farm, in houses built to- 
gether in a long row; nearby was a community kitchen. Each autumn 
for several years, boys and girls were sent to pick cotton. It was a 
pleasant outing and each one selected accepted the call willingly, even 
enthusiastically ; but there was disappointment for many not chosen. 
I grieved sincerely over my sister Lovina’s disappointment when her 
name had once been selected and was then eliminated. Though as old 
as the others chosen, she was the smallest of the group. 

The trip from Long Valley to the Dixie Farm was not a short one 
in those days of lumbering wagons, usually heavily loaded, but it was 
a pleasure trip to the happy boys and girls; not even the knowledge of 
that dreaded two mile Hurricane hill, with its steep descent and narrow 
ungraded road, had power to dampen their youthful spirits. At the 
hill, a sheer drop of many, many feet and you were in the land of the 
Chaparral! 

___ Always before beginning the perilous descent; the driver examined 
his brake-blocks, and made them safe to hold the wagon, for it took 
a long time to reach the bottom of the dugway. Passengers usually 
felt safer to walk the distance of that long dugway, both going down 
and coming up. 

Brother Jonathan Heaton was manager of the Cotton Farm. On 
one of his trips while still quite a distance from the bottom, his brake- 
block flew out and the horses, unable to hold the load, became fright- 
ened and ran away; but with a strong arm and steady nerve he kept 
them on the road, narrow though it was, with its dangerous sharp 
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curves, and landed at the foot of the hill right side up. From the 
standpoint of good reasoning an accident would have been more logical 
than avoiding one. 

When twelve years of age, I spent a month with my sister Lucy, 
wife of Jonathan Heaton, at this Farm. One day Elvine Pearson, a 
daughter of one of the farm hands and about my age, and myself, 
walked two miles or over, from the Farm to Washington, with one 
of the farm hands, Ted Crofts, sent on a business errand. To shorten 
our route, we waded the turbulent river of quicksand. We clung tight 
to the hands of our guide, lest we fall, and went splashing through as 
quickly as possible, shoes tied together and hanging on our arm, 
much in fear of being sucked in by the quicksand. 

On the opposite shore we dried our feet, put on our shoes and 
stockings and began to climb the “Black Hill”, composed entirely of 
black volcanic rock and destitute of vegetation—much in contrast to 
the abundant vegetation of “Dixie Land”. This hill rose abruptly 
from the river bed. We continued our journey over the hill and 
through the valley to the then Nazareth of Dixie, made our purchase 
and returned the way we came, two tired little girls ready for supper 
and bed. I remember the delicious corn meal mush we ate for supper 
in that community kitchen! 

Sometimes we girls were set to watch the bees at swarming time. 
The little houses or arbor erected for a shade, with built-in benches 
and over-running vines was to us a green-house; it over-looked a 
garden. I remember the long rows of fresh green onions. We often 
took bread—do you remember the delicious salt-rising bread they used 
to make—butter and salt and with those tender spring onions, enjoyed 
a lunch fit for a king! 

It was here, too, we learned to knit lace. I remember some very 
pretty patterns that fell from our needles as we applied them vigorously 
and earnestly. We frequently took a walk to the ‘Round Mountain” 
to the west, where we gathered tall rushes and cat-tails. 

Many loads of hay and grain were hauled across the Virgin River 
to the farms east of the Cotton Farm. Occasionally the heavily loaded 
wagons would sink in the quicksand and several extra men and teams 
were required to pull them out. The poor horses, in a lather, pulled 
faithfully to extricate themselves, unless as sometimes happened they 
balked; then they sank deeper in the mire. Fellow travelers and 
neighbors right willingly gave a helping hand until the sand released 
its load. To the girls sent to pick cotton the Dixie heat was almost 
unbearable. At night they spread a sheet over a bale of cotton and 
slept in the open, without covering. 

The Moccasin Ranch is about thirty miles southwest of Orderville, 
by the “Lone Spring” route, and twenty miles southwest of Kanab, 
in Mohave County, Arizona. The ranch was owned by Lewis Allen 
and was acquired for the United Order by his joining the Order. He 
was commonly called “Moccasin Allen”. 
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This ranch was the Mecca of our desires in the way of good things 
to eat of kinds produced in its almost Dixie climate ; there were fruits 
in abundance—peaches, grapes, plums, melons galore, and without 
price, acres of them. Melons for everybody that came and some to 
carry home. Melons, where if one was cut and proved at all inferior, 
it could be thrown away. No one need eat a poor melon there. 

It was here the abundant fields of sugar cane were raised from 
which the molasses for which the Order was famous, was made and 
which for a time constituted our sole source of sweetening for foods. 
There were barrels and barrels of it. The faithful old mule with 
unerring constancy, and the well-beaten path, as round and round he 
went, turning the mill that crushed the rich juice from the ripened 
cane, are long since gone—the mule to its reward, and the groove in the 
dust obliterated. 

There still remains a vivid memory of the creaking old mill, the 
great furnaces and the immense boilers in which the juice was cooked 
and kept in operation day and night until the molasses-making season 
was past. A green “skimmings” would rise as the juice boiled down, 
which was removed repeatedly until the juice was left clear and thick 
and of a bright amber color. The “skimmings” after the first and 
greenest had been thrown away was often made into candy. Much fruit 
from the farm, especially peaches, was boiled down in the molasses in 
these same boilers and we were thus served with preserves for our 
tables. 

Large fields of broom corn were also grown, from which hundreds 
of brooms were made yearly. The first broom I owned, after I was 
married, was made and given to me by my father who became quite 
adept at the trade. Small brooms for children were made. My first 
baby was presented with one by my father. Farming and the care of 
stock were successful enterprises of Moccasin Ranch. 

Once or twice each year some of the church authorities met in 
Quarterly Conferences with us. Should the visit occur in the autumn, 
it was not considered complete without an over night stop at the 
Moccasin Ranch. It was on the route to St. George and within their 
line of travel, as a conference there always followed one in the Kanab 
Stake. The Presidency of one stake met them enroute and when 
conference was over transported them on their way until met by the 
Presidency of the next stake who took them on their way; in this 
manner their visits through the Stakes of Zion were made. 

On one of these trips, President Taylor and party were to spend 
the night at Moccasin. Fearing the work of caring for the distin- 
guished party adequately, would be too much for the one or two women 
there, Susan Heaton and Lucy Spencer were sent to help in the enter- 
tainment. So appreciative was President Taylor of this that he made 
them each a present of a five dollar bill. They in turn appreciated his 
liberal attitude and decided to spend it for something that would be 
both ornamental and useful. A clock seemed to both to meet the 
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requirements, so that was the decision. This ranch is now owned by 
the family of Jonathan Heaton. 


Each of the farms had its foreman and there were some proverbial 
good farmers who made furrows as straight as an arrow. In the 
Autumn girls and boys were ushered into service picking up potatoes 
and topping beets and carrots. The potatoes were planted in long 
rows and each boy and girl given a “stint” of a certain distance down 
the row was expected not to keep the team waiting on its return to fill 
up the furrows. Indeed each one endeavored to be through and rest 
awhile before the plow came around again. The more energetic 
youngsters were always through. Some always needed a little help. 
The beets and carrots were dumped in piles, around which we sat 
and as at a husking bee, we sang and talked while we worked. 


Lunch time was a gala time. It was then our molasses peach pre- 
serves tasted best. One day when the lunch was opened it was found 
that the cooks had forgotten knives, forks, and spoons. How were 
we to eat our lunch? We could hardly use our fingers in the peach 
preserves. Brother Carroll, the foreman saved our manners by whit- 
tling out some spoons from crusts of bread! 


A. nearby farm one mile south of town was called the Section 
Farm, one quarter of a mile south of that known as “Fiddler’s Green” ; 
and one mile north of town was one now called the Esplin Farm. 


A week spent at the sawmill where there was always a family 
living, a trip to the grist mill, the sight of logging and sawing of 
lumber, the different stages of grinding wheat until it came out as 
flour, each had its individual charm. We were clearly delighted with 
a visit to the tannery, shoe shop, cooper shop, and carpenter shop, each 
having its peculiar attraction. 

We were drawn almost irresistibly to watch the repairing and 
making of shoes, especially on days when we knew some were in the 
making for ourselves or some member of our family. The workmen 
were jovial with each other and always spoke cheerily to us. “Now 
shall I make your shoes first, or George’s?”’ might be asked of me. 
The question may not have been well chosen but the answer was 
honest, and if sometimes selfish perhaps pardonable in the child who 
was waiting barefoot for the shoes that looked so new and so fine but 
so slow in the making. My sister Lovina and I were waiting for a 
pair to be made. We went one day to the shop to see if they were done. 
They were not even begun. Edson Porter, one of the workmen, asked, 
‘“‘Which shall I make first?” “Mine”, I promptly replied, and in the 
same breath Lovina also told him to make mine first. I felt rebuked 
and ashamed of my selfish reply and remembered it regretfully. Our 
shoes and boots had excellent wearing qualities, coarse leather, unlined 
shoes, shoe strings made of leather or buckskin cut fine. After much 
greasing and stretching they did very well. Buckskin could be pur- 
chased from the Indians. Sister Louisa Spencer made beautiful buck- 
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skin gloves. I was very proud of a pair she made and gave me. They 
kept my hands so soft and white. 

The inspection of the tannery was a little awesome. There was 
danger of stumbling into the hot vats of which there were a dozen or 
more on a level with the floor. One could easily, if not watching, walk 
in, or back in. Many hides were thrown into these large vats, filled 
with hot or cold liquid, according to the different stages of the tanning 
process. There were great stacks of tan bark ready for use with its 
peculiar, almost appetizing mountain smell. 

Sometimes we were allowed to go in swimming in the cold water 
vats. One winter’s night the snow fell very deep. Next morning 
early there came a resounding crash that reverberated through the 
town, creating alarm. The weight of the snow had caused the col- 
lapse of the tannery and a bit of our home-made independence was 
gone. The tannery was later rebuilt. 

The carpenter shop with its bedsteads, tables, chairs, lounges, cup- 
boards, picture frames, and chests, was amazingly interesting. The 
products were substantial and not bad looking, though they may have 
lacked in fine finish and artistic ornamentation. There was always 
a pleasant odor from the clean white new shavings curled so prettily 
and spread like a carpet over the floor, and-how they crackled under our 
Tece, 

DeLon M. Cox was in charge of the Cooper Shop. The barrels, 
buckets, tubs, churns, products of this department held their position 
of interest. 

Brother Isaac Carling, by trade a cabinet maker, operated a turn- 
ing lathe. His ability in turning out fine articles saved the reputation 
of Santa Claus. Toys were made by the hundreds, painted and made 
to look effectively pretty. Small tables and chairs, uprights, and 
rockers, wash tubs, wash boards, dash churns that could be operated, 
wagons, large and small, sleds, bedsteads, tin plates, crimped patty 
pans and divers other things. Lastly but not of least importance were 
the plaster of Paris dolls or doll heads, arms and legs which the women 
fitted to cloth bodies. I have seen a score of women at work evenings 
for several weeks before Christmas at this interesting task, for it sup- 
plied a large want for many little girls. The plaster of Paris was pre- 
pared and run onto a form or mould shaping the head and features. 
After outfitting the dolls with clothes, though perhaps a little more 
crude in appearance they were not unlike the ordinary doll of today. 
Added to the toys were molasses candy, molasses cookies, popcorn, 
and so forth. 

__ The products of Brother Carling’s genius were much in evidence 
in useful and decorative articles in almost every home, Many souve- 
nirs of his handiwork can be found today. I have preserved a picture 
frame, black with gilt corners and had I looked into the future, might 
have preserved other unique relics. For years I wore a plain band 
silver ring which he made and gave me; some had engraved sets; all 
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were polished and had a finished look. They were made by melting 
a dime and running it on a form. 

Brother Carling also organized a night school. Those who desired 
could attend gratis. This school was considered an opportunity. Work 
done was mostly in drawing and painting, for Brother Carling was an 
artist. A dozen or more boys and girls seated around a table in his 
home did the tasks he set for them, and then compared work, for there 
was no formality in those gatherings. My first effort was a pair of 
clumsily drawn mittens. My sister Lovina painted a pink rose partly 
unfolded, with green leaves and stem, which she treasured. It was so 
lifelike, to look at it in the succeeding years; and even to think of it 
now brings a feeling varying between pleasure and pain, so vivid is 
the memory of those happy evenings spent learning the rudiments of 
art. Wherever Brother Carling was, there were beautiful flowers, 
and many took lessons from him in the culture of plants. 

School and school facilities were not of the modern type but 
many fundamentals were taught, and there were capable men and 
women teachers. We were drilled in phonics, spelling, pronunciation 
and penmanship more vigorously than is required of students today. 
Instead of rushing over from twenty to forty pages of a reading assign- 
ment we were given from five to ten with this injunction: “Take your 
reader home, go into a room by yourself—stand, taking a position as if 
facing a class, and read the lesson five times aloud.” 

In spelling we were taught to syllabicate. Even now if in doubt 
I separate my words into syllables and the task is nine-tenths done 
without the use of a dictionary. In the beginnings of grammar we 
were expected to watch for a misuse of words and phrases in and out 
of school and write down the incorrect use of words or phrases giving 
the names of persons thus using them; then we were to correct them. 
It kept us on the alert and furnished us with some good natured rivalry 
as well as constructive criticism and no little amusement when read in 
class. Each tried to present the longest list of mistakes. All were 
watchful not to make the same mistakes twice. 

There were certain rules of conduct to be observed, an infraction 
of which brought its punishment. Two bygone methods, now obsolete 
and well so, were the rod, and being compelled to ask forgiveness, the 
latter the most objectionable. 

My brother Fred, then a little fellow, was brought before the 
school one day in a confessional for pardon for starting a fight. The 
atmosphere was tense as he stood dejectedly between two desks facing 
the school, with a hand on either desk supporting his weight and one 
little bare foot drawn up as if ready to hop quickly out of the room 
as soon as the ordeal was over. Asked afterward why he precipitated 
a fight, he replied, “Well, no boy is going to mock me.” How my 
heart went out to him as he stood there abased, and how incensed I was 
at the teacher! Just before the opening of the school term I had helped 
in cleaning the school house, which had been white-washed with lime. 
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The lime had eaten into the flesh of several of my fingers, the smart of 
which I was still carrying; the smart in my fingers hurt less than the 
pain in my heart at the punishment. 

Reading matter as well as text books were not so plentiful as 
now; perhaps our text books were read more because of it. Slates, 
instead of notebooks were used almost entirely. Drawing pictures on 
our slates and passing them back and forth instead of staying strictly 
with our lessons often brought reprimands or a hit on the open palm 
with “teacher’s” ruler, as we obediently held out our hand. 

The commissary department was a busy one with its quantities of 
foodstuffs to care for and to pass out. Proper amounts must be sent 
each day to the community kitchen and supplies sent to herds and 
other out-of-town places of business. Grains and garden products 
were carefully stored and as the years went by, danger of shortage 
disappeared. Thomas Stolworthy was overseer of this department as 
well as the very capable butcher and overseer of tools. 

Brother Stephens made the delectable sauer kraut by the barrel so 
renowned in the community. He likewise had charge of the repair 
shop. David Fackrell looked after the soap-making. The oose plant 
and sticky gum entered into the ingredients. 

Money to buy lye was not always to be had and it was necessary 
to make lye. This was done with ashes made from the burning of 
cottonwood trees. To obtain the ashes, several men would cut down 
quantities of trees, scrape a piece of ground clear of loose dirt, and 
place on it huge piles of the wood. After sufficient ashes were secured 
from the burned wood, and thoroughly cooled, they would take a team 
and wagon to the place and gather up the ashes in barrels. Some of the 
women usually went with them to help. The ashes were put in leeches 
made by nailing two boards together as for a trough but built higher 
by nailing a straight board on each side of the trough. It was left 
slightly apart at the bottom and a screen tacked on. Water was poured 
over the ashes and allowed to drip through the screen into a trough 
under the leech. This trough was a little aslant and the liquid ran from 
it into a barrel. This liquid was the lye used to make the soap and it 
was strong enough for the purpose. Sometimes sticky gum was used 
to make the grease go farther. Water was settled and softened for 
washing by putting into it cottonwood or corncob ashes. The oose 
plant was also used in making soap; it had softening qualities. The 
juice had quite a lather to it. 

Perhaps the most unique thing among us was community eating. 
It excited more curiosity, incited more ridicule and brought more 
aspersions upon us than any other one thing and much more than was 
warranted ; but it was part of the system and was entered into seriously 
and willingly. 

The dining hall, as stated, was in the center of the enclosed square, 
with the kitchen to the north and bakery in the basement immediately 
under it. Large brick ovens were built occupying the whole north end 
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of the bakery. Many dozens of loaves of bread could be baked at a 
time. About three hundred pounds of flour was made into bread 
each day, mixed in a large wooden mixer seven feet long by two and 
one-half feet wide. Occasionally a few children lingered to watch 
the bread mixing process which was usually left until the last thing 
before closing up at night. 


Vegetables such as potatoes, squash, etc., were baked in large 
quantities, as well as meats and occasionally pies, cookies, and pud- 
dings, these were a real treat, however, as they did not come often. It 
was interesting to watch the large quantities of these foods slipped into 
the great ovens; still more pleasing to get the savory smell as it was 
being removed when cooked. Very long handled, flat bladed shovels 
were employed in handling the baking. 


The kitchen was a large room the west side of which was parti- 
tioned off for the furnaces. There were three standing side by side, 
made of brick, on which were three immense boilers. A good sized 
log of wood was none too much for each furnace. All foods that 
were broiled were cooked in these boilers. How would you like to see 
three bushels of potatoes cooked in a great boiler and a corresponding 
quantity of meat and vegetables in another and a third full of gravy— 
water gravy? People were in the habit of saying of us, “they live on 
bread and gravy.” But one day we missed our gravy for dinner and 
it did seem a calamity. The potatoes were not nearly so palatable 
without it. This is how it happened: “Old Lady’ McConnel was 
walking near one of the furnaces in the kitchen. She stumbled slightly 
and in an effort to steady herself, reached for the side of the boiler 
but reached too far and went in up to the elbows. Poor Old Lady, 
a short time afterward she was found dead on her hearthstone, her 
feet badly burned. 


It required one whole boiler of hulled corn or hominy for supper. 
One ounce of butter was allowed each person every other day. The 
butter was shaped in molds that marked the ounces. 

There was an opening between the dining room and kitchen to 
allow for the passing of dishes and foods. There was also much cup- 
board space to hold dishes for so many people. William Black was 
general overseer of this department, with perhaps one or two men 
helpers. There was much lifting of flour and vegetables and carrying 
of water that the women cooks could not do. There were six women 
cooks who changed off each week till all had had a turn. But there 
were several weeks between turns so that the work was not over bur- 
densome. 

The intervening weeks gave the ladies time for home duties and 
other lines of community work. There was an invariable air of cheer- 
fulness in the kitchen. In cases of illness or disability, food was sent 
tothe home. My father joined the Order in May of 1878. My mother 
was very much disinclined to eat at the “Big Table” so we children 
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carried her meals to her. Later they came to sit in family groups at 
the table. My mother consented then to go. ; 

One day the “babe” Crofts twins were each carrying home a loaf 
of bread; as my sister Lovina and I were passing them we noticed 
their little hands were dirty, whereupon I remarked, “I would hate to 
eat that bread’, and “Vina” rejoined, “If it were Fred and George 
(our own little brothers) I believe we could eat it.” 

Three rows of tables extended the length of the long dining hall. 
Six waiters were employed at a time; three senior and three junior 
girls. Each set of waiters served, as did the cooks, a week at a time. 
Their duties were to set and to wait on the tables, set the food on the 
tables as it was passed to them through the slide, clear the dishes when 
the meal was done and pass them back to the cooks to be washed. On 
busy days the senior girls helped with the dishes. 

There were no tablecloths so the tables were thoroughly washed 
after each meal; the benches were washed as often as needed, and the 
great dining room floor was scrubbed twice a week. It was an almost 
Herculean task but there were six happy girls to do it. 

Soap was too scarce to be used for cleaning floors so sand was 
brought into use; a pretty white sand that could be obtained in certain 
places in the foothills. It cleaned better than soap, but was, oh, so 
gritty. To think of it almost brings back the sensation. Occasionally, 
sand was spread in a thin layer over the floor and left a day or two. 
When swept off there were few dirty spots left. The same method 
was used in cleaning dwelling house floors. 

On Saturdays, it was the duty of the junior waiters to scour the 
knives and forks. They were legion but usually some of the boys 
would saunter along, if not to help, to tease and amuse as we sat 
outside in the shade of the building, busy with scouring sand, towels, 
and great pans of water. 

In all my memories of the past there is not a lingering impression 
of uncleanliness about food, dining room, kitchen and bakery. The 
food was plain but palatable; all kinds of vegetables, sauer kraut, 
pickled beets, molasses, milk, butter, eggs were used sparingly. Fruit 
of different varieties was served when the trees came into bearing— 
everything was home produced and home cured. There was no going 
to the stores with paper sacks. As a consequence it was many years 
before my conscience would allow me to buy canned products. 

_ At the age of about eleven or twelve, a girl was eligible to ap- 
pointment as a junior waiter; thus privileged she had reached the 
acme of her desires. The thrill of partnership with a senior waiter, 
with one of the three long rows of tables a specific responsibility, 
aroused emotions almost bewildering. It was a supreme moment; a 
real affection grew up between senior and junior girls. As a junior 
waiter I was placed with Lucy Spencer, pretty, jolly, and very kind 
to me. We had the center row of tables as our charge. 

I have heard my sister Kezia say that she with the other senior 
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girls would often in summer time arise early, before the time for duty 
at the dining room and gather the wild roses from the creek bank, 
placing a twig with a single rose bud under each plate. It required 
several hundred. The fragrance of the flowers was noticeable on 
entering the room. 

On the twenty-fourth of July, 1875, the first meal was eaten in 
the new dining hall, though then not quite completed. Thomas Rob- 
ertson, the blacksmith, and musician, sounded the bugle call each 
morning at day break by playing “Oh, Ye Mountains High”; then it 
was time for all to be astir. Then came the call to meals, and scores of 
people could be seen wending their way to the dining hall from all 
parts of the town to the tune “Do What is Right, Let the Consequence 
Follow”. On Sundays the same bugle called us to Church, but on this 
day we stepped to the tune of “Come, Come Ye Saints”. Three times 
every day and as many times on Sunday. On week days, Brother 
Robertson kept his cornet hanging in a certain place in the blacksmith 
shop and when the time came, he stepped outside to the corner of the 
shop and sounded the call. On Sundays the man and the horn could 
be seen in front of his dwelling house, he in his Sunday best! 

In the beginning the adults ate first, then the children were called 
to a second table; but later it was arranged for families to sit together. 
Tables had to be set twice to accommodate all. Many grotesque mental 
pictures have been drawn of this phase of our community life. One 
report was that food was run into troughs from the table of the adults 
to the children who eagerly ate up whatever might be left! I suppose 
there was a humorous side to those looking on; so many people living 
differently from those about them, and indeed we found humorous 
situations ourselves. As a group of people working together and be- 
coming so well acquainted a little practical joking was irresistible. 

Brother Kingsbury, widower, a tall soldierly looking man, was 
always early to the table. The waitresses noticed that he always seated 
himself where there was a large plate. For a time they set a certain 
large plate in the same place until he became accustomed to seating 
himself in that precise place ; then one day the plate was moved to the 
end of the table. He sat down as usual but noticing the small plate, 
quickly cast his eyes about, spied the larger plate and in haste moved 
thither while the seat was still unoccupied. For a few days matters 
moved in this manner then a day came when a carving knife and fork, 
a preserving spoon and the largest plate that could be found in the 
kitchen was drawn into service, and without giving particular atten- 
tion he sat down as usual, the plate being turned over the knife and 
fork as was the practice then. The ends however, protruded from 
either side of the plate; as he glanced down and discovered the trick— 
well the storm broke! The girls got their reprimand, but had had 
their fun! : ‘ : 

One of the girl waitresses confided this: On a special occasion 
there was rather a sumptuous repast ; fried fresh pork, mashed pota- 
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toes, vegetables, pickled beets and two molasses cookies each. She 
spotted a most delicious piece of meat on the platter nearest her; not 
large but lean and white; her fork was ready and as soon as the 
“Amen” to the blessing was said, she reached out and the coveted piece 
of meat was hers! 

During the time the children ate at the second table, women were 
appointed to wait on them and to keep order, two or three women to a 
table. The long rows were made up of smaller tables set end to end. 
Sister Mercy (Aunty) Harmon, without children of her own, was 
general supervisor. Considering the numbers, there was no undue 
disorder. When through eating, each child would present himself 
before the supervisor with, “Please Aunty Harmon, I’m done.” “Well, 
run home to your mother then,” came the reply. Sometimes a little 
fellow would forget his table manners until reminded and would shout 
loudly back from the door as he was making his exit, “Please Aunty 
Harmon, I’m done!” 

Prayers and the singing of a hymn was observed morning and 
evening before meals. “Lord, We Come Before Thee, Now” and 
“Come Let Us Sing an Evening Hymn” remain as familiar memories. 

There had been some talk of discontinuing community eating, but 
the idea had not yet taken definite form, when one day, August 11, 
1880, a raging flood came tearing its way through the town to a depth 
of two feet, filling the bakery and caving in the brick ovens. They 
were not rebuilt and on the 28th of the month, eating together was 
abandoned. 

Hannah Gillispie, mother of Thomas Chamberlain was carried 
down in this flood as she was hurrying home and was barely saved 
alive. She was a large, heavy woman. After that all products were 
bought and paid for by the individual with coupons that had been 
adopted and put into circulation for trading purposes in lieu of silver. 

After the discontinuance of community eating, garden products 
were apportioned to families according to numbers; there was not 
always enough of a kind to furnish the amount a family would use if 
it were available. I remember a day each individual received as his 
portion two green gage plums. I have mentioned this on different 
occasions and people have laughed, and yet we do the same thing in our 
individual families today if the supply of a given thing is not large. 
It is just the difference of dividing between a half dozen people and 
a whole community. 

One familiar and agreeable call came from the throats of small 
boys as they ran by each door crying, “Come and pick gooseberries in 
the morning”, or “Come and pick currants in the morning”. This 
admitted us to the garden—a desired privilege, for Brother White, 
the gardener, was necessarily very particular with his plants. 

From the spun yarn, dyed in different colors for women and girls, 
men and women’s hose were knitted as well as gloves, mittens, caps, 
hoods, and comforters. Spinning time was a happy time, especially 
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to the younger set. Spinning wheels were often taken out under the 
side-walk trees in the dense shade and in a spirit of good-natured 
rivalry the day’s work was carried forward, each girl trying to outdo 
the other. Many of the women and older girls became expert in 
spinning the fine and better grade yarn. Three skeins was an allotted 
day’s work ; credit was given for the amount done over the stipulated 
three skeins. A beginner could not spin fine, even threads ; that must 
be achieved with practice. To splice the wool rolls without leaving 
great uneven lumps in the thread must also be acquired with practice. 
When the bobbin was full the yarn was reeled off onto a pair of 
“swifts”. The swifts were all of a size and exactly the same amount of 
yarn was in each skein. There were forty threads in a knot and ten 
knots in a skein. 

The making of straw hats was carried on in much the same way 
and held our keenest interest. It required from fourteen to eighteen 
yards of braid for a hat, according to size of hat and fineness of braid. 
At threshing time the women procured the straw. Some of the best 
looking bundles were thrown down from the open stack. The coarser 
joints were selected for the coarser braid. For ladies’ hats the braid 
was sometimes split by a hand machine. This fine split straw required 
greater skill in braiding and in sewing. Sometimes a straw was colored 
black or brown or various colors, used for a solid color or to be mixed 
with the white. Fine braid was often finished with a piqued edge. 

After enough straw was braided in a single piece for the sized 
hat desired, the spliced ends were carefully clipped and the braid put 
through a roller, always a trifle damp to avoid splitting, and pressed 
flat and smooth which added to its appearance. Ladies hats were 
usually sulphur-bleached. Lydia K. Young attended to this. I have 
sat day after day almost feverishly interested in trying to excel in 
speed and quality of work. The braid usually consisted of seven 
strands; for the pleasure of it, as in spinning, much group work was 
done. The first thing to be done on gathering for work was to select 
a handful of straw, place it in a tub or barrel of water, leave it to soften 
for twenty minutes or half an hour, repeating as often as it needed 
replenishing. Left to soak, or remain wet too long it turned yellow. 

There were frequent measurings of braid to see who was in lead, 
which acted as a spur to those who might otherwise lag. The girl who 
finished the day with the most yards to her credit, tread on light air. 
If we became weary of sitting confined we could slip our roll of braid 
over one arm and a small bundle of damp straw wrapped in a dry 
cloth under the other, and walk wherever we desired but all the time 
braiding, unless we happened to meet a group of boys, then all vieing 
for first place was forgotten as they forthwith appropriated our work 
with the assertion that hereafter they would make the hats for the 
ladies. The result was a tangled mess to smooth out when the work 
was handed back to us. It took more experienced ladies to sew, shape, 
press, and trim the hats. By this process I think I could today make a 
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hat that would suit a little boy to play about in; and spin, color, and 
knit the yarn into a pretty pair of striped or diamond patterned stock- 
ings to please the fancy of a little girl. ve 

A couple of years ago, a Mrs. Taylor from Salt Lake visited with 
me to talk over the United Order. She asked me, “‘Is it true that all 
the babies in the community wore little rimless basket shaped hats 
which made them all look queerly alike?” “Not that I know of,” I 
replied. ‘Still the Order operated five years before I belonged to it, 
so I will ask about it.’”” Which I did, though of course I knew the 
answer. Of each elderly lady I approached, the answer, with a smile, 
was almost the same, “O, that is just another yarn”’. 

Work was not made irksome. There was time each day for rec- 
reation. There were days with nothing to do but to help at home and 
to play. Part of our time was spent in making quilt blocks and in 
knitting, not for community purposes, however, each family doing such 
work for themselves. Knitting was done as we did spinning and 
braiding, by measuring yarn and running races and it became no great 
feat to knit a pair of stocking for a small child in a day. 

Many evenings were spent in the home, the public not making so 
many demands on one’s time as at present. There was not then the 
great variety of reading matter as now. At one time the Order took 
twelve newspapers. They were passed from family to family. Many 
evenings were spent by the young folks in outdoor games, as “Run 
Sheep”, “Wooley’s Hid’, “Sister Parute”, “Steal the Stick”, “King 
William”, “Drown the Duck”, etc. Sometimes there was a gathering 
at a private home for a dance; there was always a Cotillion, but no 
round dancing was allowed. One Cotillion was all a single room would 
accommodate ; but couples did not mind “sitting out” or “walking 
out” when not dancing. There were no carpets to be lifted before 
dancing could begin! 

Couples often went for an evening’s ride on horseback or in 
wagons. If the boys were unable to procure spring seats, chairs were 
used. Chairs were safe if the going was smooth. One evening three 
couples were out for a wagon ride. The first two were in spring seats 
and the third couple was seated in chairs in the rear end of the wagon. 
The driver gave the horses a vigorous tap with his whip as they were 
jogging along and they lunged forward so suddenly that the couple 
in the chairs were treated to a tip backward right out of the wagon. 
ee were shaken up but unhurt and the fun was increased by the 
event. 

There were the husking bees, the corn roasts, the melon feasts 
and when the boys would be especially nice there was stick candy for 
the crowd. The theatre and the dance furnished the chief public amuse- 
ments. One night my sister Lovina and myself felt almost that the 
sky had fallen when father would not permit us to go to the dance 
because the ward teachers were coming. Legal holidays were always 
observed in the town square with the American Flag floating from the 
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liberty pole. As our entertainment depended on our own efforts, it 
was carried on with characteristic vim and earnestness and produced 
not unworthy results. After having evolved from that period and 
noting the steady advancement along similar lines, due to greater 
opportunities in education, in wealth and in inevitable growth and in 
greater human contact, I still recall those early efforts as somewhat 
outstanding. For the day and the opportunity, entertainments in 
schools, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and other holidays programs were 
comparable with the same forms of entertainment today. 

To think back on a pioneer program I always see Sister Crofts, 
a large woman, with a very large neck but an excellent singer, with 
her head thrown back, leading the audience in pioneer songs; four 
lines of one only do I remember: 


Then honor well this day of days, 
To God on high our voices raise 
And for these men will give three cheers 
The glorious, noble Pioneers. 


Parades and floats, a Goddess of Liberty, a Utah, and a May 
Queen were prominent. Afternoon sports differed little from those 
now in vogue. Games, races, prizes, I think sometimes they were 
made more interesting because everybody entered into the spirit of 
the activities. 

How on such occasions the Order Song rang out! Our poets, 
if amateur, caught the spirit and it is the sentiment we are most inter- 
ested in. The Order Song was written by Samuel Claridge. In it he 
states that forty years have passed since the law of consecration was 
given to Joseph Smith. It has now, 1939, been one hundred and eight 
years since the event. 


UNITED ORDER SONG 


Forty years ago and over 
God’s command was given 
Consecrate your earthly substance 
Learn the law of Heaven. 


Chorus: 

Hallelujah, Hallelujah 
Thanks we give to Thee 

For the Heavenly Holy Order 
Given to make us free. 


Unite together, join the Order 
Is the call today. 

Let us all with hearts rejoicing 
Say we will obey. Chorus: 
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Live together, work together, 

Angels do above ; 

Each one try to help the other 

This will bring true love. Chorus : 


Be ye one in earthly blessings, 

No distinctions found, 

Bless the widow, help the aged 

As one family bound. Chorus: 


We're a little band of workers 
Striving with our might 

To obey the Prophet Brigham, 

For we know ’tis right. Chorus : 


Give us strength Eternal Father 
Wisdom too, we pray. 

For we are as little children 
Learning day by day. Chorus: 


Men may mock and make derision, 
Satan too may rail 

But our motto must be onward 
Never, never fail. Chorus: 


Now again the Lord has spoken 
Hear the Prophet’s voice; 

Let us all with hearts and voices 
Say we will rejoice. Chorus: 


Some of the early productions in dramatics were “Mad Nance”, 
“Will o’ the Wisp’, “Ten Nights in the Bar Room”, “Black-Eyed 
Susan”, “Golden Farmer”, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”, and ‘Charcoal 
Burner”. Some of the early players: Billy Butler, Heber Clayton, 
Elijah Adair, Willard Carroll, Charley Carroll, Dellie Webb, Henry 
A. Fowler, John Black, Billy Black, Carmi Porter, Joseph Meeks, 
Susan Heaton, Kezia Carroll, Belle Webb, Lottie Webb, Laura 
Seber ay Kate Carling, Lizzie Hoyt, Lucy Spencer, and Sarah 
Meeks. 

Troupes were carried back and forth between the towns furnish- 
ing social contact, wholesome entertainment and a degree of satisfac- 
tion. Billy Butler was our efficient choir leader and entertainment 
was brought to us from this source also. The choir also travelled from 
town to town giving concerts. 

One little playlet “Jack Small”, which I have remembered pleas- 
antly, was put on by the Primary Association. It was a Sailor repre- 
sentation. I still carry a vivid picture of my brother Fred as “Jack 
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Small” and how adorable he looked in his little sailor costume and 
hat with ribbons fluttering as he moved about on the stage. 


An exhilarating closing school day program was staged on top 
of the west hill back of the school house. The most prominent remem- 
brance of that day is another playlet, “Ypsy, Gypsy Swelter Bro.” It 
represented a class room; and the number of pupils who could spell 
the kings name “Ypsy, Gypsy Swelter Bro.’ would be allowed to en joy 
a feast at the King’s court. All failed, whereupon the disgusted teach- 
er remanded them to their seats to diligently study, with this pro- 
nouncement : 


“Not one of you shall go to court 
And spend the great King’s Feast in sport! 
Straight back to study you must go 
"Til you can spell dear Swelter-Bro.” 


Long after the Order broke up, Brother Owens, then an employee 
of Z. C. M. I. expressed a desire to play “Ten Nights in the Bar 
Room”, with Annie Heaton, one of our sweet girl players whose work 
he had admired. The performance was scheduled for several months 
ahead. He took his lines to learn while on his trips through the State, 
rehearsing when his business brought him to Orderville. On the night 
of the performance they played to a capacity house and it was greatly 
enjoyed by the huge crowd that gathered from the Long Valley settle- 
ments. Both star actors are dead; Annie, leaving a young husband, 
and two small children. Brother Owens was well and favorably known 
throughout the State and for many years, a Z. C. M. I. “drummer”. 
Annie was the daughter of Lucy Spencer Heaton of earlier theatrical 
prominence, and who herself, had played the same role. 

At the end of the 25th year of incorporation, July 14, 1900, a great 
United Order celebration was undertaken. Committees were ap- 
pointed to make ready for the event. Chairman of the general com- 
mittee, Jonathan Heaton; members, Isaiah Bowers, Heber Meeks, 
Jance C. Heaton, Maria Porter. Invitations were sent to all who had 
been in any way connected with the Order and to their descendants 
wherever it was possible to reach them, and to many others. The 
result was all that could be desired. Many came from distant states. 
Under the able management of the chairman of the building committee, 
the social hall was planned and erected in about three weeks’ time to 
a stage it could be comfortably used, though it was not fully completed, 
in which to accommodate the crowd that was expected. To get the 
material on the ground and the hall ready for use was an almost 
superhuman undertaking but it was accomplished by quick and decisive 
work. Soon all was in readiness ; the time had arrived and a three day 
festival or home-coming was in progress. 

Tears were very near the surface in those few days of hearty 
handclasps and reminiscences of by-gone days. Almost a week in 
which to relive the past ; a past that had brought the people together 
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in a bond more closely knit than would have been possible in any other 
manner of living. People coming home by the hundreds ; every house 
was filled ; days had been spent in gathering in food supplies, in cooking 
and making other preparations, in practically every home. 

Meetings were scheduled—programs and banquets throughout 
the day, banquets, dramas, and dancing at night. Some exhibitions of 
step dancing by men of yesteryears, whose legs were not as limber as 
in the days they were tutored by Orvil Cox, master step dancer. 

Men and women visiting in homes and meeting on the street! Men 
standing in groups, reviewing the more weighty problems of the past or 
joking over some humorous incident recalled. Women greeting each 
other as they wended their way hither and thither, laughing, crying, but 
overjoyed at meeting once again after many years. We looked into 
familiar faces, lit up with many happy reminders of the past, or down- 
cast from recitals of occasions of sorrow. 

“Do you remember Bertha, Malissa, and Lizzie’, asked Ellen, and 
countenances saddened at the remembrance of the names for they 
were three blind girls from as many families. Just the shadow of a 
twinkle, however, was in the corner of Ellen’s eye, as she told this 
incident of them. Quite naturally they grew together in friendship 
and association. It was astonishing how well they could move about 
unaided. One day while walking arm in arm they missed their bear- 
ings, causing first, alarm, then amusement, by walking directly into 
the big ditch half full of water on its way to irrigate the fields and 
running by the northwest corner of the town! 

We are awakened from our reminiscent mood by the hurried 
passing of many people on their way to a noon banquet and program. 
As we move forward we jostle an older group of women who are 
recalling the ducking they gave Brother Marshall, and laughing at the 
memory of the event, and the trouble for them with the Bishop that 
was barely averted in consequence. “But,’”’ said Nora, “he was so 
effeminate, so ridiculously conceited, one could not resist the urge to 
take the dare”. It seems that Brother Marshall had made a wager 
with several of the ladies that he would be married to a second wife 
within the year. The ladies promised him a ducking in the creek if 
he were not. He got the ducking! 

Now we are gathered in the hall. We look expectantly about for 
new faces. The gathering is called to order. Brother Claridge now 
steps forward. He has come all the way from Arizona for the cele- 
bration. _Cheery and happy as of old, now an old man with snow 
white hair—“Not old, ” he opines, “for I haven’t a gray hair on my 
head,” and he shook his snow white locks! 

__ As I reflect over that early period of my life, my heart warms 
with a conscientious appreciation for its wholesome experiences and 
the integrity of the people, and I believe my views express the feelings 


of the great majority of those who remained with the enterprise to 
the finish. 
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INDIAN NEIGHBORS 


Since my earliest recollection, Moccasin Spring (Arizona) has 
been the home of a tribe of Ute Indians, and for many years an 
Indian Reservation has adjoined the Moccasin Ranch property of the 
United Order. Thus we have always associated Indians with Mocca- 
sin Springs Ranch, and many interesting stories of them are recalled. 

Some forty or forty-five years ago, Fred Heaton was sleeping in 
a granary at Moccasin with “Long Valley” Frank, (Indian). “Long 
Valley” Frank had lived some with the whites, especially with Alvin 
Heaton at the ranch, and had overcome some of the Indian supersti- 
tions. On this occasion the Indians had been away on a hunt. “Old Doc- 
tor”, one of their number, was taken seriously ill. They brought him to 
Moccasin and placed him in a cave on the hill above the spring to the 
north of the ranch houses. They notified Alvin Heaton, then left the 
Indian to get better or to die. Alvin sent for “Long Valley” Frank, but 
in the meantime took care of “Doctor” and carried food to him. 
“Doctor” finally died however, and Frank buried him in a small grave 
yard belonging to the Indians. 

Sometime later on the night in question, Fred was awakened by 
hearing someone talking. He lay very still and listened, for he rec- 
ognized the voice of ““Mose’, in conversation with Frank. Mose was 
formerly a respected and prominent Indian of the tribe who had been 
dead for some time. In substance this is what Fred heard of the 
conversation: Mose told Frank the Indians were neglectful of their 
sick and dead; that they should overcome their superstition and give 
their sick and dead better care ; there was nothing to be afraid of. 

Next morning Fred asked Frank whom he was talking to, and 
Frank replied, “No one’. Fred said, “Yes, you were, I heard you 
talking to Mose.”” Frank then admitted the conversation. The In- 
dians figuring in this incident as well as those that follow, were well 
known to me, and as I write I have in mind their individual forms 
and features. 

The Indians were once encamped at the foot of a hill south of 
Moccasin. Tom, a doctor among them, was very ill. He told the 
Indians they were all going to die. He continued ill, and turned black. 
The Indians in their superstitious fear, took him to a wash (Arroyo), 
east of Moccasin, placed him on the edge of the wash and shot at him. 
In their excitement, the shots missed and they took it to mean that he 
couldn’t be killed, and that death would be visited on them instead, ac- 
cording to his prediction, unless they put him to death. An Indian 
dispatched from the group, circled in behind him, shot him, pushed his 
body into the wash with a pole, caved off enough of the bank to cover 
his body and left him. This incident happened many years ago and 
was known to Wilford Heaton, who was at Moccasin when it hap- 
pened, and was retold to me July, 1933. ; 

The following incident was told me by my sister Jane, who wit- 
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nessed it. A young boy and girl Indian of the Moccasin tribe were 
courting. A friendly St. George Indian came to visit with them. He 
fell in love with the girl and she with him. They ran off to St. 
George. The Moccasin Indian brought her back. Her St. George 
lover followed. To decide the matter she was forced to run the 
gauntlet. She was handled roughly but not seriously hurt. As soon 
as she broke through the line, she ran to her St. George lover who 
was then allowed to take her home. This took place at Pipe Springs 
Point. 

Pipe Springs is three miles south of the Moccasin Springs, or 
Moccasin Ranch. About forty-five years ago, while living at Pipe 
Springs, we Ordervillians were invited to join the Moccasin people in 
a melon feast with the Indians. Brother Alvin Heaton, in charge, had 
notified Captain Frank (Kanab Frank) of his intentions. Frank 
seemed much pleased and arrangements were made. We looked for- 
ward eagerly to the affair and when the appointed night arrived, with 
two wagons, one loaded with melons, the other with people, (some 
walked, the distance was not far) we drew into camp. We were in 
good spirits, and the dogs which usually barked vociferously at the 
approach of strangers seemed friendly. We were not disappointed ; 
the Indians were prepared for us. They had selected an almost per- 
fect amphitheatre among the trees near their camp for the affair. Poles 
were placed on the outer edge next to the trees for seats and the Cap- 
tain was seated with his subjects, waiting for us. 

The melons were soon unloaded by the white and Indian boys in 
a huge pile at the south end of the clearing. Our lighting was the 
campfire. The sight of so many duskies in the glow of the firelight 
made a picture for an artist, but there were none there to paint it 
that night. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of the evening occurred when 
Captain Frank stepped into the center of the large circle, surrounded 
by his tribe and his friendly white neighbors, and gave thanks to God 
for the occasion. His was a majestic figure as he stood in the center 
of the circle, tall and straight, with finely shaped body, almost physi- 
cally perfect in form, and with bowed head, as he asked God’s bless- 
ings on those assembled, on himself and his people, and especially on 
Alvin Heaton who had brought the melons to them. He prayed for 
the Mormon President, and oddly enough, he prayed for John Taylor, 
(dead), Joseph Smith and George Washington. The invocation was 
offered in sincerity and humility. Brother Heaton presided in cutting 
the melons, which were distributed by the Indian boys. Every one was 
seated and in perfect order. After the feast, the Indians entertained 
with dances; then all joined in games, and red men competed with 
white men in races. 

The dance that seemed a favorite in which the white joined, was 
very pretty as they moved in a circle, the whites locking arms with 
the Indians and keeping time with the beat of the tom-tom. The step, 
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the rhythm of the body and the chant of many voices were pleasing to 
watchers. 

When Captain Frank died, the Indians were encamped some dis- 
tance south of Pipe Springs. As the funeral procession passed by, we 
watched from the front yard. The dead was lying on a wagon rack, 
covered with blankets, the whole tribe following with some on either 
side of the wagon, and all weeping and wailing, almost howling, and 
making quite a commotion. Funeral services were held at Moccasin 
and the body was taken to Kanab to find a last resting place in the 
Kanab cemetery. Captain Frank had asked for a white man’s burial. 

Don’t think those Indian maidens appeared as they do at your door 
when asking for bread! Most of them presented themselves in new 
frocks of bright colored calicoes, many of them with ribbon streamers 
fluttering from neck to ankle, happy in their gala attire. Occasionally 
a baby would cry from a nearby wigwam, then some mother would 
hurry from the crowd to care for it. I went home with the thought 
that after all, people are much alike despite color. 

The following incident shows the correctness of the thought: A 
few years ago, Julia Squaw, a Cedar City Indian girl met my daughter 
Flora, in one of the stores and told her she would like to talk with 
her. Flora said, “All right, Julia, come down to my home any time 
you feel like it.” It was sometime later that she came, and this is 
the substance of her story: She had worked for the whites a good 
deal and earned money for herself, consequently was able to dress and 
appear a little better than most of the girls of the tribe. They were 
jealous of her and she was grieving over it; she said they were always 
coming to borrow a little money from her. At first she would loan it 
to them but seldom did they repay it. Then she told them she would 
not loan them any more, and asked them why they did not work like 
she did and earn it. Now they are angry at her and would not treat 
her nice. 

At the Indian camp at Cedar City, there were several deserted 
houses. The Indians lived in them, and Julia kept her room clean and 
in order. She had picked up some ideas from the whites, and was 
sometimes paid for her work in useful articles; so that at her window 
were some curtains, a tidy was on her table, and usually a pot of 
flowers. All this she told Flora; she said that the girls were jealous 
of this, too. She had been married but had left her husband, the 
reasons for which I have forgotten. He was sullen and she was 
troubled over this. His mother would come to her home every day 
and sit on the door step begging her to go back to him. He still loved 
her and was very despondent. She said, “Flora, I can’t go back to him 
any more. I can’t trust him and I don’t love him now, but it is all his 
fault. I hate to see his mother feeling so bad, but what would you 
do?” Just a story of the human heart and of human affairs known to 


us all, black, red or white. 
Some twenty years after the melon festival, Paul, my youngest 
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child, received an injury to his eye through the explosion of a giant 
cap. He was at Moccasin at the time. Doctor E. A. Farrow, Indian 
agent, who had been especially appointed to this reservation to care for 
the Indians’ eyes, attended him. I was called to his bedside on the 17th 
of March and was there three weeks while he was convalescing. The 
Indian school was still in session. Lucy Heaton of Moccasin was 
teaching. Almost every night some of the Indian boys sent letters to 
Paul by their teacher, expressing regret at his accident. 

I was informed that they made much use of the dictionary, which 
is indicated in the letters to follow. The handwriting is as good as that 
of the average white boy of the same age, and on the back of several 
of the letters are drawings ; one of the American ensign with an eagle 
perched on it, one the flag unfolded, another a man mounted on a horse 
—all excellent drawings. 


Moccasin, Arizona, March 26, 1917. 
Dear Paul: 

I am writing you a letter now. I thought you have a pretty bad 
pain. I thought you hurted yourself pretty bad. I was sorry for you 
that you was in such bad condition. I think you are getting better 
each day. It too bad for you as it is to me. 

Sincerely yours, Ray Mose 


Moccasin, Arizona, March 20, 1917 
Dear Sir Paul: 

I am consign you a lip movement. I am going use conflageration 
and yearn words. You shall be pain. I am considerate good. I am 
going to write a very conflageration to you. How are you? I am in 
school. I am learning. Lucy Heaton is so very good teacher. She 
gives us some words we can talk. But there are two of our school boys 
that can run one mile. It is Hans and I. 


Yours truly, Ted. 


Moccasin, Arizona, March 20, 1917. 
Dear friend Paul Seegmiller : 

I am sorrow you sick and I am writing this few lines for you to 
be happy by. Somebody said that you were sick. Will you answer it 
and let Lucy Heaton bring it to me at school. The Indian boys are 
all good. They play just as good as ever. Did you hurt yourself or 
not. Why are you lyeing in your bed for. 

Yours, Stanley Bennie. 


Moccasin, Arizona, March 1917 
Dear riendsPanl. See eee : 

_ Tam going to ascertain what is matter with you. I heard someone 
saying you were very sick up here to Moccasin. I am going to find out 
whether you are sick or not. Did you hurt yourself or not. I wish 
you could go around somewhere place without lying in bed like that. 
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That is very bad for a man like you to lay in your bed all through this 
very nice days. 
From your affectionate Friend, Joseph Johnny. 


Moccasin, Arizona, March 1917 
Dear Paul Seegmiller: 

I am now taking great pleasure in writing to you. I think you are 
getting well or better each day. I received three letters from Amy, 
Jenny and Alice. I was very glad to hear from them. I am alright I 
think all these people are just the same. These Indians are all well. 
Not one of them sick, accept Maggie George is almost blind. I climbed 
up our flag pole this afternoon. I was after rope and I got hold of it 
alright. That is all for this time. I mabey write you some more 
sometimes. 

Sincerely yours, Ray Mose. 


Moccasin, Arizona, March 23, 1917 

Dear Moccasin School, U. S. A. service: 

I am going to write to you this time. I am loving you very much. 
I wish you could visit my school. I am alright this year. Nothing 
have done with me. I am working on the ochre. This people are 
making houses. One day I saw a great Obese man. He was going to 
wrestle with one of this Indians. So they hold each other. One of 
them did not fall on the ground. They had a long while so an old 
Obese went tired and so an Indian throwed him down. 

Your affectional friend, Joseph Johnnie. 


Moccasin, Arizona, March 29, 1917 
Cheromi, Paul S: 

I am going write to you this afternoon. I am not going write 
sorletter. This writing is not resgestor. Nonpossumus go up there 
exparta of paper will not wrote. <A binito of letter cuptoib. The 
writing will write to afond. 

From Paul Jim. 

(This little fellow evidently could not get away from his Indian 

words. ) 


John Covington had an impressive experience while herding sheep 
for the Order in House Rock Valley in an early period of its history. 
One early morning, as he set about preparing his breakfast, before 
giving his attention to the increasing restlessness of the sheep, a by- 
stander might have noticed a movement in the underbrush as a fine 
specimen of Indian slipped cautiously but swiftly behind the branches 
of a gnarled oak tree a few paces to the South. Brother Covington 
tripped slightly as his foot caught in a tangle of undergrowth, and 
partially fell. In that instant the Indian, in paint and feathers, stepped 
from behind the tree. As Brother Covington arose, he found himself 
facing the muzzle of a gun. 
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Shocked, and for the moment terrified, he wavered between a 
desire to run or to stand his ground. The impulse to run passed in 
almost the instant it was created and he stood, composed, complacently 
facing his adversary. His compelling gaze riveted the Indian’s atten- 
tion and caused him to hesitate. Knowing little of the Indian tongue, 
he could do nothing in argument. Neither was argument the Red 
man’s method. Seeing his advantage, and as if by inspiration, Brother 
Covington slowly opened the bosom of his shirt, baring his breast and 
cooly said, “Shoot, you squaw, I have no gun”! 

The Indian lowered his weapon, uttered a few guttural sounds 
and disappeared among the trees. Brother Covington learned later 
that his act of bravery in inviting death probably saved his life. Un- 
conscious of the effect, Brother Covington had used about the only 
words he could have spoken to save his life. 


ORDERVILLE 


(Deseret News, Salt Lake City, October 22, 1873) 

St. George, October 14, 1873. Major J. W. Powell passed here 
yesterday on his way to Salt Lake City. He says the Indians on the 
Muddy Reservation have put in some four hundred acres of Fall wheat, 
and that they manifest a willingness to work. He regards the country 
as an expensive one to improve and keep up, because of floods and so 
forth, and that the first settlers did a good amount of labor and im- 
provement. 

(Deseret News, Salt Lake City, September 28, 1875) 

“In connection with and belonging to the settlement, is a granary, 
in which the people have, by united effort and careful industry, been 
enabled to store three years breadstuff ahead. They havea sheep herd 
supplying the people with what they require in the shape of clothing. 

Their buildings are in a plot of ground thirty-six rods square, 
and the dwelling houses are being erected five rods distant from the 
fence, or from the outer edge of this lot, all around, facing outwardly 
north, east, west and south, according to the particular side of the 
square they are built upon, and as a matter of course, the other side 
of the building faces to the interior of an enclosed square. In this 
square is the large dining hall, in which the people meet as one family, 
to take their food. A very large brick oven has been, or is about to be 
erected for cooking purposes. All the labor of the settlement is system- 
atized and, so far, matters have operated harmoniously. 

“Although due consideration is necessarily given to the creature 
comforts and more material interests of this interesting people, they 
are not unmindful of the necessity for spiritual and intellectual cul- 
ture, and preparations are making for the organization of an educa- 
tional institution among them, for the attainment of that worthy 
object. —William Heaton. 


